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THE POLITICIANS 

ACT I 

It is getting on for noon on a bright morning in 
late spring. The scene is the morning-room 
of Stmningham Towers, lord sunning- 
ham's cov/ntry house in Staffordshire. In 
the far wall are two French windows opening 
on to a well kept garden. Between them is 
a small writing-table, with a chair facing 
towards the left. In the left-hand wall is 
the fire-place, in which a fire of logs is burn- 
ing. On either side of the fire-place are 
easy chairs ; and there are other chairs 
and a couple of small tables scattered about 
the room. In the right-hand wall is the^door, 
and, beyond, a book-case. There is a general 
appearance of affluence and comfort. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM is sitting at the writing- 
table, busy with her morning correspondence. 
She is an amiable-looking, rather faded, 
quiet woman, nearer 50 than 40 — not 
emotional: the sort of woman who, when 
first married, presents to her husband a 
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blank page, upon which he may write pretty 
much what he pleases. Apparently, lord 
suNNiNGHAM htts been content to write very 
little. 

In an arm-chair on the far side of the ■fire 
is sitting lady patchway, reading the 
" Morning Post." She is a jolly, rather fat, 
middle-aged woman, very keen on every- 
thing that is going on : much given to 
putting her fmger into every pie in her 
neighbourhood. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [rustling the newspaper 
vigorously.] Julia Sussex has got another girl. 
That makes five. Poor thing. Imagine five 
daughters, Susan. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [looMng up.] What did 
you say, Jane ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. JuHa Sussex has another 
daughter. Such a pity that woman isn't a 
Chinese, or an Ancient Israelite. Then she could 
drown it. Or — ^no — it was the boy babies the 
ancient Israelites drowned, of course. Moses 
and the bulrushes — ^you remember. But I 
never had any head for Bible history. So 
puzzling. Cities of the Plain, and all that sort 
of thing. 
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She retires into the " Morning Post" while 
LADY SUNNINGHAM goes on with her writing. 
LADY PATCHWAY, \suddenly.] Susan — ^just 
listen — ^the Bishop of Hammersmith has been 
preaching about the sin of having no family. 
He's a bachelor, of course. Quite a saint, my 
dear. He sat next to me at the Jernyngham 
dinner the other day. We talked about the 
Divorce Laws, and he got absolutely horrify- 
ing. [She pauses.] I'm sure that man wears a 
hair shirt next his skin, and eats nothing but 
salt fish on Fridays, and lives entirely on hot 
cross buns all Lent. I shall introduce him to 
Julia Sussex. Five girls . . . ! 

Once more she subsides into her paper ; 
but evidently she finds it uninteresting, for 
she throws it down very soon, and sits 
forward. 
Susan, what have you been doing to that poor, 
dear Peter ? 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [lays down her pen with 
a sigh.] What do you mean, Jane ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. [severely.] Why did you 
make him get engaged to Alicia Jordan ? She'll 
lead him a dog's life. She's intellectual. She 
reads Browning, and takes in " Votes for Women" 
regularly. 
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LADY SUNNINGHAM. But, Jane- 



LADY PATCHWAY. Don't interrupt. If you 
interrupt I shall forget what I was going to say. 
Poor, dear Peter ! He's just like his father was 
at his age. Imagine what would have happened 
to Sunningham if he had married an intellectual 
woman. She would have made him miserable. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [fofcibly.] Well, Jane ! 

LADY PATCHWAY. Don't interrupt. There — I 
knew how it woTild be — I have forgotten where I 
was. Let me see — oh, yes — ^we were talking 
about Sunningham. He isn't intellectual. He 
married you, and he's as happy as can be — 
poking pigs in the ribs, and letting that bailiff 
of his swindle him. But, if he had married an 
intellectual woman he might have been a member 
of a Radical Cabinet by this time. Think of 
that, Susan. Think what you have saved him 
from. A man who loses money over agriculture 
at the rate he does would have been a public 
misfortune in the Cabinet, 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Really — ^Jane 

LADY PATCHWAY. [wuves her hand, and lady 
SUNNINGHAM subsidss.] And yet, in spite of all 
that, you and Sunningham propose to marry 

that unfortunate boy to Alicia. Let me think 

how many Improvement Societies is it she 
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belongs to ? I never can remember. There 
ought to be a new Society for the Prevention 
of Improving Women. I shall start one at 
once. I will be President, and you will be Vice- 
President. We will begin with Alicia. [She 
pauses, suddenly doubtful.] I suppose that 
wouldn't do, though. You don't want to prevent 
Alicia : you want to encourage her. 

LADY suNNiNGHAM. [in a tone of mild pro- 
test.] Really, Jane — ^what have you to say 
against Alicia ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. I have nothing to say 
against Alicia. [Subsides into her chair, and 
reaches for the paper.] I am very fond of her. 

She is a great friend of mine. But 

She drops the paper as the door opens, and 
PETER comes in. He is a very neat, pleasant 
looking man of twenty-five or so. He is 
dressed in a well-cut flannel suit, and has a 
small moustache. 

PETER, [looking about him affably, and closing 
the door.] Good morning, Lady Patchway. 
Good morning. Mother. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Peter, dear, you get 
later and later. 

PETER, [with great cheerfulness.] Yes, don't 
I. You see, I'm getting older and older. 
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LADY PATCHWAY. I'm afraid you are dread- 
fully modern, Peter. 

PETER, [choosing a chair some way from the 
fire.] Certainly I am modem. I have had a 
most expensive education. 

LABY suNNiNGHAM, evidently concluding 
that letter writing is an im/possihlity, pushes 
hack her chair with some show of resignation 
and gets up, and goes out, petek opening 
the door for her. 
LADY PATCHWAY. Comc and sit close to me, 
Peter. I want to be amused. 

peter. Delighted. [Drags chair to fire and 
sits down.] How can I amuse you ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. [looking hard at him.] I 
haven't congratulated you yet. 

PETER, [staring into the fire.] No ? What 
on? 

LADY PATCHWAY. On your engagement, of 
course. 
PETER, [starting u^.] What! But nobody 

knows anything about it. At least— I mean 

LADY PATCHWAY. Fiddlesticks! Haven't 

you seen the " Morning Post " ? It's all there. 

She picks up the paper, and reads aloud. 

" A marriage has been arranged between 

the Honourable Peter Baldwyn, only 
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son of Lord and Lady Sunningham, and 
Miss Alicia Jordan, the sole surviving 
child of the late Sir Edward Jordan." 
What have you got to say to that, Peter ? 

PETER, [collapses into his chair J] Good Lord ! 
So they've done it ! [Recovering himself, and 
sitting forward.] I beg your pardon. Lady 
Patchway — I mean, may I smoke ? Very nice, 
yes, thanks so much for your congratulations. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting bolt Upright, and 
looking at him severely.] Peter ! 

PETER. Yes. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [stUl morc Severely.] Is 
that true ? 

PETER, [shrugs his shoulders.] The " Morn- 
ing Post " says so ; so I suppose it is. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [thoroughly roused.] But, 
you dreadful boy, what do you mean ? Are 
you engaged to Alicia, or aren't you ? 

PETER. Please, may I smoke. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Of course you may smoke. 
Answer my question. Remember, I am your 
godmother ; so I Jiave a perfect right to ask, 

PETER, [very affably — jumping up.] So you 
are. You gave me a silver christening mug. 
And, now I come to think of it, I don't believe 
I ever said thank you, [Makes a profound bow.] 
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Thank you, Lady Patchway, for my pretty 
mug. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Peter, I've a good mind to 
smack you. Are you engaged to Alicia, or aren't 
you? 

PETER, [lights cigarette, and walks up and down 
the room.] Alicia and I have been engaged ever 
since we were in the nursery. You see, her 
parents died when she was a baby ; so she's an 
heiress — a regular heroine of melodrama sort 
of person ; and, unfortunately, her estates are 
next to ours. [He stops abruptly by lady patch- 
way's chair.] It's just like a bit out of a penny- 
a-week serial, isn't it ? Of course, our wicked 
parents — I mean mine : her's, being dead, had 
nothing to do with it — ^fixed things up. So there 
we are. But I wonder how the deuce — I beg 
your pardon — I mean, how the " Morning 
Post " got hold of it. 

LADY patchway. I see. [Warningly.] Alicia 
is very intellectual, Peter. 

peter, [very cheerfully.] Yes, isn't she ! 
Alicia's a regular glutton for culture and all that. 
[He walks once up and down the room, and halts 
before lady patchway.J Between ourselves. 
Lady Patchway, she's a bit above my weight. 
But I expect we'll rub along all right. She will 
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be able to tell me how to vote when I get into 
the Lords. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [solemnly.] She will do 
much more than that, Peter. She will tell you 
how to vote when you get into the Commons. 

PETER, [startled.] Eh ! What ? Me in the 
Commons ! But I'm not going into the Commons. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [soothingly.] My poor, 
dear Peter — ^you wait and see. 

PETER. [excitedly.] But — I say. Lady 
Patchway 

LADY PATCHWAY. [impressively.] Peter, 
Lady Sussex has just presented her husband 
with a fifth daughter. Just think of it. Five 
girls, and not a single boy. What will you do 
if Alicia presents you with five daughters ? 

PETER, [rubbing his head, ruefully.] Alicia I 
Five girls ! But, Lady Patchway, Alicia won't 
ever have five daughters. She's intellectual. 
I don't suppose she'll ever have so much as one 
daughter. You don't know Alicia if you think 
that of her. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [hugely pleased.] I shall 
have to get the Bishop of Hammersmith to speak 
to you — and to Alicia. 

PETER. Bishop of Hammersmith ! Never 
heard of him. Hullo, here's Charles. 
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The door opens, and charles wentoveb 
comes in. He is a rather tall, very 
dark, clean-shaven man — abotd 35. He, 
too, is neatly dressed in a well-cut flannel 
suit. 
CHARLES, [crossing over.^ Good morning, 
Lady Patchway. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Havc you come to con- 
gratulate Peter, Mr Wentover ? The engage- 
ment is announced in the " Morning Post." 

CHARLES, [with polite interest.] Oh. Which 
engagement ? 

PETER frowns hard at charles. 
LADY PATCHWAY. [getting up and gathering 
together her possessions — a little bag, handkerchief, 
etc.] Peter and Alicia Jordan. Talk to him 
gently, Mr Wentover. I am going to leave 
him to you now. I wanted him to amuse 
me ; but he isn't a bit amusing this morning. 
[Maliciously.] I'm afraid he's horribly in love ! 
Good-bye. 

CHARLES opens the door, and lady patch- 
way bustles out. 
PETER, [throwing himself into the chair she 
has just left.] Damn ! 
CHARLES, [turning to him.] What's up ? 
PETER. They've done it now. Shoved it 
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into the " Morning Post." It's all up with me 
now, Charles, 

CHARLES. But what have you to complain 
about ? You have been engaged to Miss Jordan 
for long enough. 

PETER, [stretching his legs out straight towards 
the fire and lighting a fresh cigarette.] Engaged ! 
Yes. But now I shall have to get married to 
her. One always has to get married after a 
" Morning Post " notice. If you don't, they 
shove in a nasty stinging little announcement 
that makes you feel a worm for ever afterwards. 
Curse all newspapers ! 

CHARUES. But what's the matter with getting 
married ? 

Re sits on the arm of another chair and also 
lights a cigarette. 
Between you, you'll be able to rub along. 
Miss Jordan has something like £30,000 a year, 
hasn't she ! 

PETER, [sitting up.] Charles, I always 
thought you were a bit of a moralist. 

CHARLES. Well, what then ? 

PETER. Yet you propose to spoil two people's 
happiness for £30,000 a year ! I'm surprised 
at you. 

CHARLES. What the dickens do you mean ? 
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PETER, [getting up, and beginning to walk 
about once more.] Just this. Alicia is one of 
the best. She and I are no end pals. We've 
been pals ever since we could walk. We used to 
share our penn'orths of chocolate, and all that. 
You know. But — oh, dash it all ! Imagine 
us married. Alicia is intellectual. She goes 
in for movements. She has ideas. I loathe 
movements, and I haven't any use for ideas. 
When I want to go shooting, she will drag me off 
to a meeting of the Humanitarian League. If 
I want to go racing, she will try to rope me into 
the Anti-Gambling Society. She jolly well 
won't succeed ; and then there'll be a row. 
Alicia's all right as a pal — I can rot her about 
her Leagues and things now ; but Alicia as a 
wife will be another pair of shoes. 

CHARLES. But you are engaged to her. 
You've got no business to be engaged to a girl 
if you don't intend to marry her. 

PETER. All right, old chap. Don't get 
worried. AUcia understands perfectly well. 
But that beastly notice upsets everything. The 
wedding presents will be coming along before we 
know where we are. [He halts before Charles.] 
Think of it, Charles. Wedding presents ! What 
the dickens shall I do with wedding presents ? 
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CHARLES. Hire a detective or two to keep 
an eye on them, and get a few tame newspaper 
men to write about them. That-'s the usual 
course. The general public likes to read about 
the wedding presents of the Nobility. 

PETER. Don't be an ass. 

CHARLES. It will do you a lot of good to get 
married, Peter. You will realize that you have 
a stake in the country. You will help your 
wife to open bazaars, and all that sort of thing. 
In that way you will qualify yourself for the seat 
in the House of Lords which a grateful country 
is keeping warm for you — ^Heaven knows why. 

PETER, [walking up and down.] Jolly sort 
of prospect, isn't it ? 

CHARLES, [looking hard at him.] For you, 
or for the country, Peter ? You've got to be a 
legislator some day, whether you want to or not. 
The sooner you get through the preliminary 
stages the better. To be a really useful member 
of the House of Lords you must be so well 
off that you reahze the true sacredness of 
Property. Miss Jordan will help you to be really 
well off. 

PETER, [halting before Charles.] Pretty 
sort of humbug you are. You used to be some 
kind of Socialist. I've heard you curse property 
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owners often enough. But there's some sense 
in what you say, seeing the sort of father I've 
got. There won't be much left for me if he goes 
on playing at farming at his present rate. The 
old boy says it's his duty to what he calls " foster 
agriculture." It's deucedly expensive. Judging 
from him, being a Peer isn't a paying profession. 

If it wasn't for Whitebridge Hullo, here 

he is. 

The door opens, and lord sunningham 
comes in. He is a short, energetic man, 
irascible, clean shaven except for a big 
moustache, dressed like a farmer, in brown 
tail coat, with enormous pockets, leggings, 
bowler hat, etc. 
LORD SUNNINGHAM. Well, Pctcr — Wasting 
your time, as usual ? 

PETER, [nodding.] Good morning. How 
are the pigs ? And I'm not wasting my time. 
Charles is improving my mind. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [coming ovcT towards the 
fire— gruffly.] Very good of him. He's got a 
hard job. [Stands with his back to the fire.] I've 
got something to say to you, Peter. No, don't 
go, Charles, [charles has made for the door.] 
You had better hear it. 
PETER, [interested.] What is it. Father? 
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I've seen the " Morning Post." Anything to 
do with that ? 

LORD suNNiNGHAM. [a little taken aback.] 
What the deuce are you jabbering about the 
" Morning Post "II don't read the " Morning 
Post." No, Sir, what I want to say has nothing 
to do with the " Morning Post." I was in 
London yesterday. 

PETER, [sitting down.] Oh, were you ? I 
hadn't heard. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [impressively.] And I 
saw the Party Whips. 

PETER, [with a show of polite interest.] Yes ? 
I hope you enjoyed yourself. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [glaring at him.] I didn't. 
I found them very expensive. But I fixed it. 
There is going to be a bye-election at White- 
bridge, and you are to be our candidate. 
PETER, [starting up.] The deuce I am ! 
LORD SUNNINGHAM. You are to go down to- 
morrow. It took me some time to get those 
fellows to consent. They'd got some carpet- 
bagger they wanted to run in. Some barrister- 
person. But I talked to 'em straight. I shewed 
'em I had a claim on the place. Hang it all ! 
I have a claim. I own most of it. I couldn't 
keep up the Towers, and encourage British 
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agriculture, if it wasn't for the rents I draw from 
Whitebridge. They made me pay a bit, but I 
convinced them in the end. You are to go 
down to-morrow, Peter. 

PETER. But — I say — ^which Party am I to 
stand for ? 

LORD suNNiNGHAM, [spluttering.] Which 
Party, Sir ? There is only one Party for a 
gentleman. You are a Tory, Sir — ^like the rest 
of your family. What do you mean by asking 
" which Party " ? You are to strike a blow for 
Property, Peter : for Decency : for the old 
families : for your Church and for your King, 
He glares fiercely round the room. 

PETER, [with greed cheerfulness, standing in 
the middle of the room with his hands in his pockets.] 
Right oh ! I'll strike a blow in the sacred cause 
of Property. But I'm blessed if I know how it's 
done. 

He turns to Charles, who is sitting down, 
and smoking a cigarette, by the door. 
You'll have to come and see me through, 
Charles. 

CHARLES. Oh, I'll come. I expect it will be 
rather amusing. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [fuming.] Amusing ! 
It will be a great deal more than amusing. [He 
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takes a step forward.] We are in the midst of 
a life and death struggle. Sir. If the Propertied 
Classes don't bestir themselves they will topple 
to everlasting smash. 

Warming to his work, and numing oui into 

the middle of the room. 
The Institution of Private Property, Sir — the 
Institution which has made this Empire what it 
is — is tottering to its fall. Every Radical scally- 
wag thinks he has a right to chuck his handful 
of mud at it. Yes, Sir. [He glares at chakles.] 
I said every Radical scallywag, and I meant 
every Radical scallywag. 

He -pauses, rather out of breath, and evidently 

short of terms of abuse. 
CHARLES, [quietly.] I'm sure you did. 
PETEB. [throwing himself into a chair.] They 
are rather a lot of rotters. At least, I suppose 
they are. Those newspaper johnnies say so, 
and they ought to know. 

CHARLES, [quietly.] Which lot of newspaper 
johnnies, Peter ? You see, it's only one-half of 
them that call the Radicals rotters. The other 
half seem to regard them as recent importations 
from Heaven. Such a lot depends on which 
sort of newspaper you read regularly. 
LORD suNNiNGHAM. [fiercely, retreating to the 

B 
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hearthrug.] Of course the Radicals are a gang 
of thieves. They are talking now about taxing 
my land values, or some such rot. They say I 
have no right to take rent out of Whitebridge 
and pay no rates. Bates, Sir ! They expect me 
to pay towards the upkeep of that unspeakable 
town. Have you ever been to Whitebridge ? 
It is unfit for a gentleman to live in. 

CHARLES, [grimly, getting up and walking 
about the room.] So I have heard. They say 
that all who are rich enough have moved out 
into the country suburbs. But — er [he stops 
and faces lord sunningham] — what about the 
people who are not rich enough ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Of coursc they have 
moved out. They would be fools if they didn't. 
Whitebridge is good enough for the common 
people ; but it isn't good enough for people with 
Property. 

PETER, [airily.] Shall I tell 'em that when 
I go electioneering ? I wonder what the com- 
mon people will say. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [deeply disgusted.] Good 
Lord ! I knew you were a fool, but I didn't 
know you were such an almighty fool ! 

CHARLES, [strolling up to him and patting 
his shoulder.] Peter, my boy, you've a lot to 
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learn. Don't you know that it is extremely 
dangerous for a sucking M.P. to speak the 
truth? 

PETER, [getting up and shrugging his shoulders,] 
Is it ? How interesting ! I wonder what I 
shall find to talk about. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [grimly.] The less you 
say, when you get there, the better, 

PETER. But I thought parliamentary candi- 
dates had to make speeches. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Of coursc [fuming] they 
have to make speeches. You will have to make 
speeches — ^loads of them. But that doesn't 
naean that you have got to say anything in 
particular. 

PETER. Oh ! 

CHARLES. If you wiU allow me to say so. 
Lord Sunningham, you — er — a member of the 
House of Lords, have an unusually keen grasp 
of the duties of a House of Commons man. 
What you say sums it up beautifully. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [pUased.] Thank you, 
Charles. I know a thing or two ; even if I 
belong to — what was it that Radical spouter 
chap called it the other day ? The House of 
Fossils. And I hope you will take this youngster 
in hand and put him through his paces. I 
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don't want him to make a bigger fool of himself 
than he need. 

CHARLES. I'll do my best. 
LORD suNNiNGHAM. I Want him to win this 
election. Why, in the old days my family 
owned that borough. We had it in our pocket. 
We always put our man in, and we saw to it 
that he voted as he was told. There wasn't 
any of your democratic nonsense in those days — 
Jack as good as his master, and all that sort of 
thing. No, Sir, a gentleman was a gentleman 
in those days. They used to shew proper 
respect for my family then ; but if I were, to walk 
through the streets of Whitebridge to-morrow, 
hardly a soul would recognize me ; and if he did 
he wouldn't get out of my way. 
PETER, [airily.] Why should he ? 
LORD SUNNINGHAM. [staHng aghast.] What ? 
What's that you ask ? Why should he ? 

PETER. Yes. Why should he ? You never 
do anything for the place, so far as I know, except 
collect your rents. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Peter 1 Here, Charles, 
what the devil have you been doing with 
him? 

CHARLES. I? Nothing. I'm afraid he's 
been thinking for himself. It is very dangerous 
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for anybody to think for himself — especially 
a Parliamentary candidate. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. You are quite right. It 
is. They never thdught much when I was a 
young man. They left it to their elders to do 
all the thinking for them. 

PETER, [rather vindictively, turning and fac- 
ing LORD SUNNINGHAM.] You'vc been doing 
some thinking for me, it seems. Some of my 
nice kind elders have been thinking about getting 
me married. It's in the " Morning Post." 
And now they're thinking about, shoving me 
into the House of Commons — if they can work 
it. I don't see what you've got to complain 
about. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [severely.] I have a 
great deal to complain about, if you have taken 
to thinking. Thinking isn't one of the family 
traditions ; and the sooner you reahze that 
the better. 

PETER, [drily.] Then what did you send me 
to Harrow and Oxford for ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. To make a man of you, 
of course. They taught you to play the game, 
didn't they ? 

PETER, [turning away and walking up and 
down the room.] Oh — ^yes. They taught me to 
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play the game. I'll go through with it all right. 
Don't you worry. I'll be a Tory candidate — 
the sort of Tory candidate you want. I won't 
tell the truth — ^not on purpose. 

He stops abruptly before charles. 
Charles, you'd better begin coaching me at 
once. I've drifted into a beastly habit of 
saying what I mean. You've got to cure me 
of that. 

CHARLES looks at him with a grim smile on 
his face. Before he can reply the door 
opens, and lady patchway comes in. 

LADY PATCHWAY. \very cheerily, crossing 
towards the fire.] Good morning, Sunningham. 
What are you doing to my poor, dear Peter now ? 
You look as savage as one of your own silly old 
bulls. How are the pigs ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [turning a chair toward 
her.] The pigs are quite well, thank you. 
Won't you come and sit by the fire ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting dowu.] Of course 
I'm going to sit by the fire. What is the matter ? 

PETER, [going up to her.] You were quite 
right. Lady Patchway. I'm a Parliamentary 
candidate. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [wugging her head.] Ah 
— so you've managed it, Sunningham. I 
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hope it cost you a lot of money. [To 
CHAELES.] Is he still desperately in love, Mr 
Wentover ? 

CHARLES. Desperately. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Poor Peter ? What are 
your Party colours ? 

PETER. I haven't the faintest idea. I didn't 
even know which was my Party till just 
now. 

CHARLES, [who hos cvossed over to the other 
side of the room.] Orange and red. They've 
just settled that at headquarters. They thought 
it would be a good plan to have the same colours 
everywhere. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting up in horror.] 
Orange and red! My dear Peter! Imagine 
me in orange and red ! 

CHARLES. Orange to shew they love the 
Union ; red— because that's the Empire colour. 
You know, it's the colour they paint the maps 
with. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Most ingcnious. And what 
colours have the other Party chosen ? 

CHARLES. Green and white. Green to please 
the Irish ; and white to shew they are the Party 
of Purity. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [with veuom.] White 
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flag, you mean. White — ^because they mean to 
chuck up the sponge. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Green and white ! Imagine 
me in green and white at my age. [Turning to 
LORD suNNiNGHAM.] And you are going to 
send Peter to Whitebridge to stand for the Sacred 
Cause of Purity ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [hurriedly.] Good 
Heavens ! No. Peter isn't going to sport the 
green and white. What do you take me for ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. [laugMng.] Of course not. 
What a silly old woman I am becoming. But 
I never can remember which is your side, 
Sunningham. Politics are so confusing to us 
poor weak women. [She twinkles all over.] 
So silly of the Suffragettes to mix themselves 
up in what they don't understand. They ought 
to leave Politics to people who can understand 
them — ^people like you and Peter. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [startled.] Me ! Peter ! 
My dear Jane. You don't think / soil my hands 
with Politics, I hope. I subscribe a bit to the 

Party Funds, that's all 

LADY PATCHWAY. [vertf fUosed with herself.] 
And offer your only son as a burnt sacrifice. 
That's pious of you. Just like Jacob, or Moses, 
or whoever it was. . . , Only he found his 
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neighbour's ewe lamb caught in a bush, and 
sacrificed it instead. So clever of him to think 
of it. 

PETER, [mischievously.] Lady Patchway, I 
shall have to get that Bishop to talk to you. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [shaking her head at him.] 
Don't be flippant, Peter. And there won't 
be any lamb to take your place. 

PETER shrugs his shoulders and laughs. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [seizcd with fl sudden idea.] 
Look here, Charles, if you are going to take Peter 
in hand, you had better begin at once. You will 
have to go' down to Whitebridge to-morrow. 
The Election is in three weeks, I'm going 
round the Home Farm. Will you come, Jane ? 
You said you wanted to see the young 
pigs. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Did I ? Very silly of me. 
I don't a bit want to see the pigs. I don't take 
any interest at all in pigs — except at breakfast- 
time. Such hard luck, isn't it, Mr Wentover ? 
To-day you are a curly-tailed little pig : to- 
morrow you are curly little bits of bacon. The 
ways of Providence are inscrutable. [She gets 
up.] But I'll come. A man who serves his 
country — isn't that what you call it, Sunning- 
ham ? — ^by losing money over agriculture at 
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the rate you do, ought to be encouraged. Come 
along. 

She leads the way to the door, and she and 

LORD SUNNINGHAM gO OUt. 

CHARLES, [crossing over and sitting in arm 
chair, peter stands with his back to the fire.] 
Well? 

PETER. Nice state of things, isn't it ? 

CHARLES, Very nice, indeed. We are going 
to have an interesting three weeks. 

PETER. H'm. Yes. 

CHARLES. How long is it you have been a 
Tory? 

PETER, [laughs.] Oh — about a quarter of 
an hour. 

CHARLES. Good. Rcccut couvcrts are 
usually keen. 

PETER. I'm keen enough. What bothers me 
is that I don't know what I'm keen about. I 
suppose I'm a Tariff Reformer. 

CHARLES. Certainly you are. Tariff Reform 
is the chief line down at Whitebridge. 

PETER. That's awkward. I don't even know 
what Tariff Reform is. 

CHARLES. Nor does anyone else. You 
needn't worry about that. 

PETER. But I shall have to talk about it. 
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CHARLES. That's all right. It won't be the 
first time you have talked about what you don't 
understand ; and, if you get into the House of 
Commons, it won't be the last. 

PETER. But, hang it all, they'll put me up 
on platforms, and they'll expect me to keep going 
for a bit. How am I to do it ? 

CHARLES. They'll always give you a Chair- 
man ; and he'll love to hear his own voice. 
Listen to him carefully, and say the same as he 
does, in different words. 

PETER, [not satisfied.] It doesn't sound 
very promising. Isn't there any other line I 
can go on. 

CHARLES. Plenty. There's the Empire 

PETER, [much cheered.] By George, so there 
is. Good old Empire ! I tell you what, Charles, 
I'll have a Union Jack pocket-handkerchief. 
Then I can pull it out and wave it at the critical 
moment. That ought to fetch 'em. 

CHARLES, [doubtfully.] It might — ^towards 
the end. But you must go a bit slow at first. 
Some of your platform crowd will be solemn 
old birds, who take everything dreadfully 
seriously. You'll have to be careful with them. 
It isnt a music-hall show you are in for, re- 
member. 
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PETER, [nodding.] Right oh. I'll be de- 
corous. I'll talk about our great and glorious 
Empire on which the sun never sets. Good 
old sun ! And I'll talk about our great and 
glorious Navy. At least — I say, Charles, have 
I got to say it's great and glorious ; or ought 
I to describe it as utterly worthless ? I've 
never been able to make out. Those newspaper 
jokers seem to have such very varying views on 
the subject. 

CHARLES. Call it glorious ; but don't call it 
great. Then you'll be safe. Go on — what else 
will you say ? 

PETER. Oh, I don't know. We are for the 
Church, aren't we ? 

CHARLES. You most Certainly are for the 
Church. You will have to be very careful how 
you tackle the parsons. 

PETER, [with enthusiasm.~\ Good old Church ! 
Good old parsons ! I'll agree with them all the 
way. 

CHARLES, [getting up and standing by him.] 
You mustn't overdo it, Peter, my son. It 
isn't difficult to put your foot in it badly 
when you get talking to parsons. You see, 
they've got their own particular point of view, 
and it isn't always easy for an impenitent 
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young blackguard like you to find out what 
it is. 

PETER, [very cheerfully.] Impenitent young 
blackguard yourself ! I am a sound Churchman 
— like all other Tory candidates. 

CHARLES. Glad to hear it. But, as I say, 
don't overdo it. You had better go rather 
pointedly to the Parish Church on Sundays ; 
but whatever you do, don't get drawn into 
ecclesiastical politics. There are sure to be two 
or three warring factions in Whitebridge, and it 
will be your job to get them all to vote for you. 
So be wary. 

PETER. I'll be wary. Hullo, who's there ? 
The door opens, and alicia Jordan comes in. 

PETER. Oh. Alicia. Good. [He crosses 
towards her.] 

ALICIA is a calm, capable looking girl. 
She is very neatly dressed in tailor-made 
clothes. 

ALICIA. I've heard the news. 

PETER, [starting back.] What news ? Have 
you seen the " Morning Post " ? 

ALICIA, [going over to the fire and warming 
her hands.] I didn't see it in the " Morning 
Post " ; but they have told me you are to go to 
Whitebridge. 
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PETEK. Oh — ^have they ? Rather a lark, 
isn't it ? Charles and I are just drawing up the 
plan of campaign. You had better come too. 
You might write my speeches. [Enthusiastic 
at the idea.] By Jove, yes, you must come. 
You'd be no end useful. Wouldn't she, Charles ? 
She could tackle the parsons. 

ALICIA, [getting up from the fire, and turning 
to him with a smile.] You forget — I'm only a 
woman. Politics isn't a fit game for women. 
We don't know anything about it. 

PETER. Well, neither do I. But that doesn't 
matter. I'm going to have a shot at it. 

CHARLES. As a matter of fact. Miss Jordan, 
he knows a good deal more than I thought ; so 
much, indeed, that he doesn't want me for a 
teacher. I'm off. 

He crosses to the door, and goes out. 

PETER, [looking after him.] Rum chap, 
Charles. [Turning to alicia.] I say, have you 
seen that beastly notice in the " Morning Post " ? 

ALICIA, [grimly.] I have. 

PETER. Infernal cheek, I call it. I was quite 
content to go on being engaged, weren't you ? 

ALICIA. Quite. 

PETER. What I mean is — oh, hang it all, I 
suppose we shall have to get married some 
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time. But I don't want to get tied up yet — 
do you ? 

ALICIA, [shaking her head vigorously.] Not 
in the least, 

PETER, [dolefully.] But now we shall have to 
fix things definitely. Of course it will be awfully 
jolly when we are settled down, and all that ; 
but what I mean is, there isn't any tearing hurry. 

ALICIA. Not the slightest. 

PETER, [glances at her suspiciously.] I say, 
Alicia, you do want to marry me, don't you ? 

ALICIA, [turning away from him and fidgeting 
with the flowers in a vase.] Why else should I 
be engaged to you ? 

PETER. Oh, that isn't your fault. They 
arranged all that for us, long enough ago. I 
don't quite know how they managed it ; but I 
can't remember the time when we weren't 
engaged. [With a quick laugh.] Do you re- 
member when I smashed your best doll ? 

ALICIA. Perfectly. I smacked your face 
immediately afterwards. [She faces him.] 

PETER. So you did. And then we fought 
it out, and made it up afterwards ; and we had 
a first-class funeral for the doll. I dug the grave 
and made the coffin, and you made the wreath. 
I did the service, and you were chief mourner. 
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ALICIA. And shed real tears into the grave. 
They were real, Peter — I loved Jessica. 

PETER. Jessica. Was that her name ? 

ALICIA. Yes. And — I never told you — I 
went and dug her up afterwards. I got a new 
head for her. And I changed her name — I 
wonder how it was you never found out. 

PETER. The deuce you did ! Just like you. 
You always were a bit too deep for me. 

ALICIA. That's the way of women, Peter. 
We put up with a lot ; but we generally 
score in the long run. I won that fight, you 
know. 

PETER, [hotly.] Oh, well, I couldn't hit you 
back. You were a girl 

ALICIA. Couldn't you ! But you just jolly 
well did. And you pulled my hair. I know I 
thought it mean of you. Yours was so short 
I couldn't get my fingers into it. 

PETER. [laughing and turning away.] I 
suppose I was rather a little beast. I wonder 
whether we shall fight when we are married. 

ALICIA. I wonder, [pensively.] People do 
sometimes. 

PETER. Rather risky — marriage. 

ALICIA, [speaking slowly.] Very risky. 

PETER, [turning sharply on her.] I say — 
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we've been pals for years and years. I hope we'll 
go on being pals. 

ALICIA, [warmly.] Peter! Of course we 
shall. 

PETEK. In spite of that " Morning Post " 
notice ? " A marriage has been arranged . . . " ? 

ALICIA, [emphatically.] That marriage will 
take place when we choose. 

PETER, [looking closely at her.] And when 
will you choose ? 

ALICIA., [with a laugh.] I will marry you 
when you are Member for Whitebridge, Peter. 

PETER, [very cheerfully.] You will ? 

ALICIA.. I will. Is it a bargain ? 
She holds out her hand. 

PETER, [seizing it, and shaking it up and down 
vigorously.] By Jove, it is ! 



CURTAIN 



ACT II 

It is afternoon, a week later. The scene is a private 
sitting-rooin in the Baldwyn Arms, the 
principal hotel of Whitebridge — a strenuous, 
grimy, thoroughly unlovely Midland numu- 
facturvng town. It is a dull room, gloomily 
furnished, with faded wall-paper, pictures 
in tarnished frames, and shabby chairs. 
In the far wall is a single wvndow, and to 
the left of the window is an uninviting sofa. 
Before the window is a round table with a 
stained and faded red table-cloth. In the 
left-hand wall is the fire-place, with a fire 
burning ; and above it is a mirror in a red 
plush frame. In the right-hand wall is 
the door, and, beyond the door, a small side- 
board. 

Evidently business is not very flourishing 
at the Baldwyn Arms. 

CHARLKs WENTOVER is reading a news- 
paper, and smoking a pipe, in an arm-chair 
in front of the fire. 

34 
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There i$ a knock at the door. 
CHARLES, [looking rownd-l Come in. 

THE REV. JOHN BROWN enters. He is a 

well-built, useful looking parson, between 

80 and 40, dressed in a worn cassock and 

cloak. CHARLES jumps up in pleased 

surprise, and hurries towards him. 

CHARLES. What ! John Brown ! Where in 

the name of all that's wonderful did you spring 

from? 

BROWN, [shaking hands.] I heard you were 
in Whitebridge, so I came to look you up. I 
live here. 

CHARLES. You — in Whitebridge, It's good 
to see you again, John. Come and sit down and 
smoke, and tell me all about yourself. I suppose 
you are still trying to convert the slums. 

BROWN, [taking off his cloak.] Yes — I'm 
still trying to convert the slums. It's a strenuous 
job. I'/Ve^ot a mission district — all on my own. 
That is to say [he sits down deliberately], I'm 
not exactly on my own. I am, nominally, under 
the direction of the Vicar of this town. 

He pulls out a pipe and slowly proceeds to 
fill it. 
He doesn't put a spoke in my wheel more often 
than once a week. 
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CHABLES. [standing in front of the fire and 
looking affectionately at him.] Very moderate 
of him. I expect you worry him a bit at 
times. 

BROWN. I suppose I do, [He looks round for 
matches.] You see — I'm modern ; and he — 
well, he isn't. He is a most worthy Vicar. 

CHARLES. Yes — I've met him. He struck 
me as — most worthy. But never mind your 
Vicar. Tell me about yourself. How long have 
you been here ? 

BROWN. Eighteen months. 

CHARLES. Good slummy district ? 

BROWN. Oh yes, it's slummy enough. 

CHARLES. With a flock consisting entirely 
of rogues. 

BROWN. No, my flock does not consist of 
rogues. I wish it did. They are mostly fools — 
like most other slum people. If only they were 
rogues I could do something with them. 

CHARLES. Poor old John ! Same old trouble ! 

BROWN, [sitting forward.] 1 should think it 
was the same old trouble. The slum-folk are 
double-dyed fools. If they weren't they would 
go and smash up some of the conventional 
respectable people who run the slums. If they 
would do that, things would move a bit. 
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CHARLES. [laughing.] Same old John ! 
Still trying to revolutionize the world ? 

BROWN, [smoking furiously.] Of course. 
That's what I'm for. I'm a Christian priest. 
Every Christian priest is a revolutionary in 
theory. [Drily.] Most of 'em don't get beyond 
the theory stage, though. I'm an actual practis- 
ing revolutionary. 

CHARLES. What have you done ? 

BROWN. Made quite a lot of my boys wash 
behind their ears more than once a week. 
Taught some of 'em to box without losing their 
tempers. Scared all the old women district- 
visitors out of the place. [He pauses and laughs.] 
They are awfully cross with me. You see, I 
got to work preaching Truth from the pulpit ; 
and they couldn't stand that. 

CHARLES. No — that's a pretty dangerous 
thing to do. What did you say ? 

BROWN, [lying back in his chair.] I preached 
about spring cleaning. I told them they didn't 
know any more about it than an old tom-cat. 
I suggested to them that they would sack a 
housemaid who swept all the dirt into a dark 
comer and left it there ; and I proceeded to 
draw the moral. You know — it's as obvious as 
Charing Cross Station. I told them they ought 
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to be ashamed of themselves for sweepmg all 
the Social dirt into the «lums and back streets, 
and leaving it there, and then putting on their 
best frocks and going out to tea and Browning. 
They were displeased. 

CHAiM.ES. They would be. Your methods 
are a bit direct. 

BROvra. What's the good of using crooked 
methods ? 

CHARLES. And what did your excellent Vicar 
say? 

BKOWN. He said lots of things. 
They smoke in silence for a bit. 
1 say, Charles, it's good to have a sensible 
person to talk to. What ages it is since 
the Oxford days. You've no idea how I 
hunger for a good straight talk now and 
then. 

CHARi^s. Poor old John ! A bit lonely in 
the slums ? 

BROWN, [emphatically.] Horribly. A slum 
parson — ^when he has time to think about it — 
is about the most lonely person alive. Maybe 
it's worse for a country doctor ; but I don't know. 
[Suddenly changing the subject.] How long are 
you staying ? The Election's in a fortnight, 
isn't it ? 
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CHARi.ES. Yes. I've got a fortnight. I'm 
seeing it through. 

BROWN. That's good. I shall come and look 
you up a lot. But — ^why are you on the side of 
the — ^the side you are on ? That used not to be 
your side. 

CHARGES, [shrugging his shoulders.] Oh, I 
haven't got a side. I'm bear-leading the candi- 
date. He's a nice boy, John. I rather fancy he 
is learning a good deal more than his dear papa 
bargained for. He will be in directly, and then 
we will have tea. It will do him good to meet you. 

BROWN. Think so ? His friends wouldn't 
agree with you. I'm supposed to be rather a 
violent sort of Radical. 

CHARMis. Yes, I know. [Earnestly.] But 
you have lived here some time. You know the 
sort of life the people lead. You can tell him 
the things he ought to hear — ^not the kind of rot 
the politicians deal in. 

BROWN. H'm — yes. And what then ? 

CHARLES. I don't know yet. 

BROWN. What do you propose doing with 
your boy ? 

CHARLES. Educate him; or, better still, 
leave him to educate himself. He will get bored 
with all this Election nonsense before the three 
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weeks are up ; and he will go nosing round for 
amusement. I should like you to provide it. 

There is a crash on the door. 
That sounds rather like him. 

The door flies open, and peter, excited, 
comes in, throwing his hat on the table. 

PETER, [very loud.] Hullo, my noble in- 
structor, I've had the devil of a time. 
[Suddenly he catches sight of brown, and 
subsides.] 
I beg your pardon, Charles. I didn't know you 
had a visitor. 

CHARLES. That's all right. It's only John 
Brown. Come and be introduced to him. 

PETER, [crossing over and shaking hands.] 
How do you do. I have heard of you from 
Charles. 

BROWN, [smiling.] And I have just been 
hearing of you from the same source. I am 
very glad to meet you. 

PETER, [throwing himself into a chair, and 
lighting a cigarette.] 1 have been having tea 
with the Mayoress, Charles, and the Vicaress. 
You never saw such a pair. They are a couple 
of dear old things, of course, and dead keen on 
having me for Member — I can't imagine why. 
But ! 
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CHARLES. Yes ? Go on, Peter. 

PETER, [with a laugh.] Well, the Mayoress 
splashed H's all over me, and the Vicaress ferreted 
round for my Church opinions. Church opinions, 
Charles ! Me ! 

Suddenly he remembers brown. 
... I beg your pardon [to brown]. 

BROWN. Please don't. 

PETER. Oh, well, the dear old thing asked 
most affectionately after my mother. Met her 
once at a bazaar, it seems, and hopes to meet her 
again when I'm Member. And then the Vicar 
came in. 

BROWN, [amused.] And how did you get 
on with him ? 

PETER. Rippingly. Charles, after I've done 
down here you shall lecture me on the sinfulness 
of hypocrisy. It seems I'm a Pillar of the 
Establishment. Can you tell me anything about 
the Establishment, Mr Brown ? It might come 
in useful. 

BROWN. I can — ^lots. But I won't. You 
wouldn't find it at all useful. 

PETER. Oh ! [He looks surprised.] Aren't 
you for it ? I gathered from the Vicar that some 
parsons aren't. He wasn't polite about them. 
In fact, he said they were doing the Devil's 
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work. He's a free-speaking old bird. Charles, 
why the deuce don't they bring tea ? 

CHARLES rings the bell. 
Then he's dead nuts on Denominational 
Religious Instruction in Day Schools. I 
haven't the haziest notion what it is ; but 
I'm for it. And I'm up against Simple Bible 
Teaching, whatever that is. Charles, you were 
quite right when you said the Parson in Politics 

is the very devil [Once more he remembers 

BROWN.] Oh, dash it ! I've done it again. 
I beg your pardon. 

BROWN, [waving his fumd.] I assure you it 
is infinitely refreshing to hear you talk. We 
parsons so seldom hear the laity say what they 
really think. 

CHARLES. Not even in the slums ? 

BROWN. Not even in the slums. They are 
just as artificial before us there as they are 
anywhere else. 

PETER, {sitting wp abruptly.] I say — ^you 
live in the slums, don't you ? I wonder whether 
you can tell me what they think of me down 
there. I can't quite understand why they don't 
come and heave bricks at me ; but then, you see, 
I don't know much about them yet. 

CHARLES looks at him with great interest. 
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BROWN. I don't think I'll tell you what they 
think — ^yet. What they say is something that 
is by no means polite. But I'll tell you what 
they will do. [He pauses.] 

PETER, [very keen.] Yes ? What will they 
do? 

BROWN. They will vote for you, of course. 

PETER, [standing up.] But — ^why ? What 
single thing that I'm supposed to advocate do 
they care one tinker's button for ? I'm supposed 
to stand in defence of Property. I'm shoved up 
as a sort of buttress — yes, Charles, you can scoff ; 
but it's jolly well true — between the Classes and 
the Masses. 

He turns and throws his cigarette into the 
fire in disgust. 
It's a rotten game. 

BROWN, [quietly and earnestly.] That's why 
they will vote for you. The slums venerate 
Property — ^they make quite a lot out of it. And 
— ^your Party leaves them alone. They loathe 
the people who are always tinkering at them. 
The average Liberal has a passion for Inspectors : 
the slum-folk haven't. 

PETER. I see. At least, I think I do. What 
do you mean by Inspectors ? 

BROWN. Oh — everything. Sanitary Inspec- 
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tors, School Inspectors, Cruelty Inspectors, 
Policemen, District Visitors — all sorts of people 
who want the poor to live according to the 
standard of the Lower Middle Classes. The 
slum-folk wouldn't live according to the standard 
of the Lower Middle Classes if you paid them. 
It would bore them to tears. 

PETER, [ruefully.] It would bore me to 
tears, too. 

CHARLES. It would. Go on, John. 

BROWN, [warming to his work.] Those dear, 
kind, stupid. Social Reforming people never 
will learn that what the slum-folk want is, to 
be left alone. They've got their own code of 
morals — ^very much like the code of Belgravia ; 
and it isn't such a bad working code as it sounds. 
They are a bit promiscuous in sex-matters, and 
they drink too much when they get the chance, 
and they prefer living on other people to work- 
ing themselves. But they provide the Empire 
with first-class fighting men, and they don't 
try to shove their ideas down other people's 
throats. 

CHARLES. Same old John 1 You haven't 
changed a bit. No wonder you aren't popular 
with the respectable. 

A WAITER, [knocks at the door and conies in. 
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To PETEK.] Mr Baggs wishes to speak to you, 
Sir ? Shain shew him in ? 

PETER. Yes, tell him to come along. And you 
might hurry up the tea. [To brown.] It's 
my election agent. 

BAGGS comes in. He is a dapper, competent 
looking man, neatly dressed. 

PETER. Hullo, Baggs, what's up 1 

BAGGS glances with some surprise at brown. 

BAGGS. It's only about the meeting to-night. 
He glances again, very doubtfully, at brown. 

PETER, [seeing the glance.] Oh. Have you 
met Mr Brown ? Mr Brown, this is Mr Baggs. 

BAGGS. [coldly. "[ I have met Mr Brown. 

BROWN, [who has got up from his chair.] How 
do you do, Mr Baggs ? 

PETER. That's all right, then. Sit down, 
Baggs. Tea's coming in a minute. Or would 
you prefer whisky and soda ? 

BAGGS. [not sitting down.] Neither, thank 
you. And I won't sit down. I have no time. 

PETER. What a strenuous person you are. 
If I win this Election it will be all your doing. 

BAGGS evidently agrees. 
What about that infernal meeting ? I'm 
sick of meetings. 

BAGGS. This one is important. It is the 
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great Church Defence Meeting. The Bishop 
will be there. 

PETER, [standing with his back to the fire, 
lighting a cigarette.] The deuce he will I I say, 
Charles, how does one talk to a Bishop ? [Turn- 
ing to BAGGS.] Look here, can't you leave me 
out ? Say I'm iU, or something. They'll sing 
a lot of hymns, I suppose ; and I shall be un- 
utterably bored. I shall make an ass of myself 
for dead certain. I've got more or less on terms 
with Tariff Reform, but I'm blowed if I can make 
head or tail of Religious Politics. 

BAGGS. [patiently.] Quite impossible. The 
Church vote is most valuable. You must secure 
that. 

PETER. Well, I warn you, I shall most prob- 
ably lose it if you put me on my hind legs 
before a pious audience. They won't like me a 
bit if I get going. I don't understand all this 
Church business. I was educated at a Public 
School and Oxford. Ecclesiastical subtleties 
were left out of the curriculum. Good sentence 
that, Charles. What ? And I'll be hanged if 
I'll sing the hymns. 

BAGGS. They will have most of the hymns 
before you come on. 

PETER, [cheering up.] Oh, will they ? 
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That's a thoughtful arrangement. But, see 
here, Baggs, I don't want to go to that beastly 
meeting. I want to go and have a look at the 
back streets with Mr Brown. I gather that 
the people in the back streets are interesting. 
CHARLES and bbown both look at him in 
great surprise, baggs is visibly hurt. 

BAGGS. Did you come to Whitebridge to try 
to win the seat or to be interested ? 

PETER, [a-ffably.] To be interested, of course. 
I don't care a damn for the seat. / don't want 
to go to the House of Commons. Most boring 
place, by all accounts. 

BAGGS. [exasperated.] I wish you had said 
so sooner. 

PETER. Didn't I say so ? Poor old Baggs ! 
Charles, where the deuce is that tea ? [To baggs.] 
Of course, if you feel like that, I'll come. But 
— ^the Bishop ! He'll leave me speechless. 

CHARLES. Don't you worry about him, 
Baggs. I'll see that he toes the line. 

baggs. Thank you, Mr Wentover. [He seems 
relieved.] 

PETER, [cheerfully.] Strenuous job running 
an honest candidate like me, Baggs, isn't it ? 
You ought to have opposed my adoption. What 
you wanted was one of the ordinary Party tame 
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rabbits — ^the sort of chap who would feed out 
of your hand every time you whistled. Cheer 
up. I'll come. I'll sing the hymns, and I'll 
talk rot like the rest of 'em. 

BAGGS. [doubtfully.] Thanks, 

The WAITER appears with tea-things. 

WAITER, [to PETER.] There are two ladies 
asking for you, Sir. 

PETER. Oh ! Ladies ! They aren't Suffrage 
ladies, are they ? 

WAITER. Oh no. Sir. They look quite re- 
spectable. 

PETER, [with a sigh.] Oh — respectable ! 
I'm a bit tired of respectable ladies. It isn't 
the Mayoress, is it ? 

WAITER. Oh no, Sir. They are not White- 
bridge ladies at all. 

PETER. All right, shew 'em up. [To the 
others.] See me through. 

LADY PATCHWAY and ALICIA JORDAN 

come in. peter hurries towards them. 

Lady Patchway ! 

LADY PATCHWAY is Wearing an enormous 
bunch of orange and red ribbon, and a large 
hat trimmed entirely in those colours. 
LADY PATCHWAY. Ycs, Peter, we've come. 

I hope you are duly grateful. You dreadful boy. 
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PETER is some time in recovering from his 



You don't seem a bit pleased. 

PETER, [laughing.] I was. never more pleased 
in my life. But — er — ^your arrival is a little 
unexpected. 

LADY PATCHWAY. And you haven't even 
looked at Alicia. 

PETER, [with a deep bow.] Can you expect 
me to look at anyone else when you are in the 
room ? . 

LADY PATCHWAY. You mean, you are looking 
at my hat. I don't blame you. It is awful. 
But it's all for the sake of the Cause. I 
am going to wear it every day for the next 
fortnight. 

CHARLES, [who hos come forward.] Won't 
you have some tea ? And — ^Lady Patchway, 
may I present Mr Brown, an old friend of mine, 
and Mr Baggs, Peter's agent ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. [beaming.] Peter's agent ! 
How very delightful. I am afraid Peter is a very 
troublesome candidate [to baggs]. 

BAGGS. Not at all. [He bows.] If you will 
excuse me I must be off. [He goes out.] 

LADY PATCHWAY. [tumS tO BROWN. PETER 

takes Alicia's arm, and walks up the room.] 
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What ! John Brown ! [Shakes hands with 
enthiisiasm.] This is very delightful. But — 
Alicia — ^Alicia. [She calls loudly.] I've found 
the serpent in Peter's Eden. 

PETER and ALICIA turn sharply, brown 
smiles and nods. Charles laughs. 
ALICIA. Whatever do you mean, dear Lady 
Patchway ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. This man. Alicia, come 
and shake hands with him at once. He is my 
long lost perfect parson. John Brown, this is 
Alicia Jordan. She is going to marry Peter 
after the Election — as a reward. 

PETER looks doubtful. ALICIA shokes hands 

with BROWN. 

ALICIA, [mischievously.] Why does Lady 
Patchway call you the serpent? 

LADY PATCHWAY. Because he is one, of course. 
There is more subtlety in John Brown than in 
the whole of Peter's family. He's dreadfully 
High Church, Alicia, so he will suit you. And 
he's a horrible Socialist, or something. I can't 
think what he's doing here. I expect he has a 
bomb or a knife or something under his cassock 
at this moment. [She sits down at the table.] 
Or, no — ^yes, please, Mr Wentover, we are simply 
dying for tea — it isn't Socialists who carry 
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weapons. It's Anarchists who do that. But I 
always mix them up. So silly of me — I never 
can sort out the different kinds of politicians. 
It is the Socialists who have a passion for truth. 
So very disconcerting. So very unkind of them. 
Don't you hate truth, Mr Wentover ? 

CHARLES, [busy with the tea-things.] Oh, 
well, no, Lady Patchway ; I can't say I hate it. 
Truth, in moderation, is very helpful at times. 

LADY PATCHWAY, [tO ALICIA.] Is that clcver ? 

It sounds clever. But I never know quite what 
Mr Wentover means. [To charles.] Yes, 
please, two lumps 

ALICIA, [sitting down, and accepting a cup of 
tea from charles.] Usually he either means a 
great deal more than he says, or else he doesn't 
mean anything at all. Mr Wentover is a 
politician. 

CHARLES, [handing bread and butter.] Thank 
you. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [to CHARLES.] I WOnder 

whether it was wise to trust Peter to you. John 
Brown, come and sit by me and tell me all about 
yourself. I haven't seen you for years and years 
and years. What are you doing in Whitebridge ? 

BROWN. Living here. Lady Patchway. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Living in Whitebridge ! 
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But, whatever for ? Such a dirty place. Alicia, 
didn't I say in the cab that I had never seen so 
many unwashed people before ? 

ALICIA. I didn't hear you. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Then I Hiust have thought 
it. [To BROWN.] Are you still working in the 
slums ? 

BROWN. I am. 

LADY PATCHWAY. How swect of you. And 
do you teach all your people to wear nice clean 
surplices on Sundays, and swing incense-pots ? 
So delightful — incense : it always makes me 
think of the Hereafter. Do you think there 
will be incense in Heaven ? I'm sure there will. 

But [Suddenly thinking of something else.] 

will Peter win this Election ? 

BROWN. You had better ask Baggs, He 
knows more about that sort of thing than I do. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Baggs ? Oh, you mean 
that agent person. 

PETER, [who has been eating bread and butter, 
and drinking tea with enthusiasm.] Please don't 
call Baggs an " agent person." He wouldn't 
like it. He's tremendous. He makes me do 
exactly what he pleases. 

CHARLES. That's what an agent's for, Peter. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Dear man ! Alicia, you 
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must get him to tell you how he does it. But, 
Peter, you haven't asked me why I'm here. I 
have come to help you. 

PETER, [doubtfully.] Thank you very 
much. 

LADY PATCHWAY. I am going to hire the best 
carriage I can get, and I am going to spend all 
my time driving about calling on people in 
this hat. That will win you hundreds of votes. 
Your wife ought to do it — ^but you haven't a 
wife ; or your mother — ^but she won't. 

PETER. And what about Alicia ? Is she 
going to drive about too ? 

ALICIA. She — is — not. 

PETER, [bewildered.] Then But haven't 

you come with Lady Patchway ? 

ALICIA, [getting v/p from the table, and going 
towards the fire.] Oh yes, I came with her ; but 
I am not going to stay with her. Lady Patchway 
has a room in this hotel. I haven't. 

PETER, [also going over to the fire.] Where 
are you going to stay ? And what are you going 
to do? 

ALICIA, [laughing.] You wait and see. 

PETER. But — I say — ^you aren't ? [Light 
dawns on him.] You aren't mixed up with that 
lot? 
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ALICIA. What lot ? 

PETER. The Votes for Women crowd. They 
have a Committee Room in the High Street, 
next door to ours. Sporting little lot they are, 
too. They are backing me — I can't conceive 
why. 

ALICIA, [looking hard at him.] Well, Peter, 
as a matter of fact I have come down here to 
help them. Don't be surprised if you meet me 
to-morrow, standing on a barrel at a street 
comer, haranguing the crowd. 

PETER, [with great enthiisiasm.] No ! Have 
you really ? Alicia, old girl, that's splendid. 
Just like old times. The next two weeks are 
going to be lively. I tell you what, we'll have a 
supper party. All your Suffrage lot, and some 
of my chief men. It will be great. 

CHARLES. You'll havc to catch your men first, 
Peter, my boy. You won't find it so easy as 
you think. 

PETER, [a little crest-fallen.] Won't they 
come then ? Why not ? 

CHARLES, [to BROWN.] TcU him, John. 

BROWN, [who has got up to go.] The local 
Unionist leaders have no sense of humour. 
Consequently they are deadly opposed to the 
Women. The Vicar has preached against them : 
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the Mayor has been very rude to them: the 
Chairman of the Conservative Association has 
refused even to receive a deputation. 

PETER, [bewildered.] But I thought you were 
supporting me. 

ALICIA. By no means. We are opposing the 
other man. You see, we are always against 
the Government. 

BROWN, [smiling and picking up his cloak.] 
You are the only live Politicians, Miss 
Jordan. The only people who count 
are those who are always against the 
Government. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Comc and see me to-morrow, 
John. I shall be dreadfully cross if you don't. 
And you can drive in the carriage with me. We 
will go and see your dear slum people. I shall 
take a big bag of buUseyes with me for the 
children— dreadful things, buUseyes, so sticky, 
but the children love them — and we will 
get them to make their fathers vote for 
Peter. 

BROWN. I will come. Lady Patchway. But 
I don't think I had better drive about 
with you. I should clash with— er — your 
colours. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Oh ! Ah ! Ycs. I 
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forgot. You are a dreadful Radical, aren't 
you ? But they will like my colours in the slums 
— ^won't they ? 

BROWN. I'm sure they will ; and the children 
will like the buUseyes. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [thougMfully.] Bullseycs. 
Yes. Peter, do you carry a bag of buUseyes 
about in your pocket ? 

PETER. Good Heavens ! No. Ought I to ? 
Baggs never told me that. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Of course he didn't. Men 
never do think of useful things like that. But 
the children are very helpful in an election. 
They sing songs all over the place and shew the 
popular colours. You take my advice, Peter — 
make friends with the children. Go and buy 
a bag of buUseyes at once. 

PETER. Jolly good idea. 

BROWN. Good-bye. 
He goes out. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [to no otie m particular. 1 
Fancy meeting John Brown here. One of my 
oldest friends. Such a dear — and quite mad. 
He actually believes what he says. So unusual 
in these days. John Brown is a saint. If only 
he were a Roman Catholic and dead they would 
make him a Beatitude. Is it a Beatitude ? 
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I never can remember those Church expressions. 
[Getting up abruptly.] Mr Wentover, will you 
come and help me talk to the Manager ? If 
there isn't a man with me, he will put me in the 
worst room in the hotel. Hotel Managers are 
all alike — ^they all take advantage of distressed 
elderly ladies. 

CHARLES, [picks up her belongings.] With 
pleasure. Lady Patchway. 
They go out. 

PETER, [turning to alicia.] Well ? 

ALICIA, Oh, Peter. [She stretches her arms 
over her head.] It's going to be a lark. 

PETER. I suppose it is. But, do you 
know, I'm beginning to see that there is 
more behind all this political rot than I 
thought. 

ALICIA, [looking at him with a question on 
her face.] What do you mean, Peter ? 

PETER. Oh, I don't know. But it's more 
or less this way — ^behind it all there are 
men and women and children, and most of 
us never seem to think about them for a 
second. 

ALICIA, [sitting down, and looking hard at him.] 
What's the matter, Peter ? What has been 
happening ? 
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PETER, [cheerfuily.] I have been going to 
political meetings. 

ALICIA. Yes ! And after that ? 

PETEK. [less cheerfully.] I have been ex- 
ploring the town. 

ALICIA. Well ? 

PETER. Just you wait till you have explored 
the town. Then you'll know. 

ALICIA. Peter, dear. [Very quietly.] I do 
know. It is because I know that I'm what you 
call a " Votes for Women " person ! 

PETER, [nodding his head gravely.] Oh, that's 
it, is it ? Then I wish you luck. 

ALICIA. Thank you. 

PETER, [pensively.] I suppose it isn't all 
beer and skittles — playing the game you people 
play, I mean. 

ALICIA. It isn't. 

They are silent for a little while. 

PETER, [suddenly.] Why are you people 
backing me ? 

ALICIA. Only because you are against the 
Government. 

PETER. I see. And are you going to get me 
many votes ? 

ALICIA, [enthtmastically.] I hope so. I 
hope we are going to make you win. 
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PETER, H'm. Yes, Is that wise ? You 
remember our compact ? 

They look at one another, alicia shrugs 
her shoulders very slightly, peter's face 
is troubled. 



CURTAIN 



ACT III 

The scene is the same, ten days later. Again it 
is late in the afternoon. Pinned to the 
pictures are specimens of election literature, 
large, gaudy, inflammatory posters, each 
offering warning or advice to the Whitehridge 
electors. 

CHARLES and peter com£ in. 

CHARLES, [looking about him at the posters.] 
Hullo, what have we here ? A striking ex- 
hibition. 

PETER, [cheerfully.] Yes, isn't it ? I got 
*em sent up from the Committee Rooms, and I 
stuck 'em up myself. I thought I had better 
try to live up to them. They will help to remind 
me what it is I'm standing for. 

CHARLES. [fervently.] They will. [He 
wanders about from one to another, examining 
them critically.] The artists don't seem to 
have left out much. 

He stops before a big picture of a ferocious 
«o 
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looking foreigner, in a very tight vmform, 
with a sword between his teeth. 
Nice little bit, that. 

PETER. Charming. That's a picture of the 
foreign joker who wants to scoff our trade. I'm 
up against him. That's to remind me that I'm 
a Tariff Reformer. They tell me that picture's 
very popular. 

CHARLES, [passing on to another poster.] 
And what's this ? Why — surely, Peter, this 
isn't part of your picture gallery. 

He is looking at a picture of a very thin, 

miserable-looking foreigner in a blouse, with 

a belt strapped tightly round his waist, who 

is gazing longingly at a shop labelled " Horse 

Meat Butcher." 

PETEK. [laughing.] No, that belongs to the 

other side. That is to remind me of some of 

the arguments I've got to answer. I suppose 

some of our dear kind friends of the other side 

do reaUy believe that is a true picture of a 

German thinking about buying his dinner. 

He strolls over to the fire-place. 
They are horribly concerned about the miser- 
able condition of the protected foreigner. It's 
a pity they don't go and have a look at the 
food-shops patronized by some of their own 
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countrymen. Brrrr — [He shudders.] Charles, 
have you seen them ? The worst sorts of food 
shops, I mean. 

CHARLES, [quickly.] Yes. I've seen them. 

PETER, [beginning to walk restlessly to and fro.] 
The other night when Brown took me round the 
town he planted me down before a food shop. 
He said it would do me good. It didn't. I 
was very nearly sick. There were nasty-look- 
ing, clammy bits of pig. There were greasy, 
grey balls of mincemeat, stuffed with lumps 
of yellow fat. There was half a pig's head- 
it looked very, very raw, and very, very ghastly. 
There were black-puddings. [He shudders again. ] 
Do you know what a black-pudding is made of ? 
Horrible! There were dreadful grey stringy 
things— you know, bits of pig that grow in the 
dark. [He stops abruptly before charles.] 
Charles, the food of the protected foreigner can't 
possibly be more filthy than the food of the un- 
protected Britisher. [Exploding.] What liars 
we politicians are ! 

CHARLES, [who has been continuing his tour 
of inspection of the pictures, turning and looking 
at him with a grim smile.] So you call yourself 
a politician at last, do you, Peter ? 

PETER, [shrugs his shoulders.] I don't know. 
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But — I suppose I ought to own up to it. In 
a way I'm responsible for this. [With a wave 
of his arm he indicates the picture gallery.] I'm 
afraid I ought to be described as a politician. 
I deserve it. I've told a lot of lies in public 
lately. The funny thing is, that I don't seem to 
have been found out. 

Charles crosses the room and rings the bell. 
What are you doing that for ? 

CHARLES. It is evident you need a drink. 
[With great cheerfulness.] Peter, my son, you are 
developing a conscience. It is an exhausting 
process. You certainly need a drink. But I 
congratulate you. 

PETER, [becoming cheerful.] Jolly good idea. 
[Confideniially.] Charles, if this Election busi- 
ness goes on much longer I shall do something 
desperate. It's the most empty farce I ever was 
mixed up in. [Thoughtfully, after a pau^e.] 
But it's instructive. 

The WAITER appears. 

CHARLES. Get two whiskies and sodas, please. 

WAITER. Two whiskies and sodas, Sir ; yes. 
Sir. [Retires.] 

PETER. See here — they stick me up to talk 
to the crowd ; and they won't let me say one 
blessed word that matters. I'm expected to 
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spout oceans of gush about the Empire ;^ but if 
I begin to say anything about the people who 
make up the Empire, the Chairman or some one 
kicks me gently from behind, and I have to 
switch on to something else. I tell you, during 
the last week more than once I have been jolly 
near to turning round and telling the whole 
platform full to go to the devil. 

CHARLES, [crossing over and sitting on the 
arm of a chair by the fire.] Ah. I shouldn't 
do that, if I were you. They might misunder- 
stand you. 

PETER, [joyfully.] It would shock them. 
It would do them good to be shocked. 

CHARLES. No doubt. But you didn't come 
to Whitebridge to shock the leaders of the 
Unionist Party. You came to win the seat. 
Incidentally, you came to strengthen the in- 
fluence of your family here. 

PETER. Damn the seat ! And as for my 
family — it takes all it can get, and in return it 
gives — me ! Me, Charles ! My family has 
offered me to Whitebridge. 

CHARLES. I wish that waiter would hurry up. 
You need that drink — ^badly. 

PETER. Me, Charles. My family proposes 
to get me made Member for Whitebridge. I, 
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of all the people on this earth, am picked out 
as a fit and proper person to speak in — ^what the 
deuce is it they call it ? The Council of the 
Nation — ^for the collierSj and the iron-workers* 
and the people who make chains and hooks and 
things ; the people who eat the muck I looked 
at the other night in that shop. 

He walks rapidly up and down and then 

halts before charles. 
It's too utterly ridiculous for words. And 
those absurd political jokers talk about Govern- 
ment of the People, for the People, by the 
People. It's a cock-eyed business. 

CHARLES, [looking squarely at him.] Peter, 
my son, you are growing up. I thought I 
shouldn't waste my time if I brought you down 
here. 

PETER, [looking sharply at him,] You 
thought ! — You downy old bird ! 

He is interrupted by the waiter, who 

brings in the whisky and announces — 
waiter. Mr Brown to see you, Sir. 

BROWN comes in. 
CHARLES. Good ! John, you've come at the 
very right moment. Our young friend has just 
taken his seat on the penitent's bench. He will 
now make open confession of sin. 
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He hands a glass to peter, and raises the 
other himself. 
Peter, here's to your continued reformation. 
He and peter drink. 

BROWN, [taking off his cloak.] What's been 
happening ? And — er [looking about him] — 
what are all these pictures doing here ? 

CHARuas. Those pictures are silent witnesses 
to our young friend's past depravity. He is 
going to decorate his new house with them, just 
to remind him 

PETER. Don't be an ass. I'm serious. 

CHARLES. I know you are serious. That's 
why I'm joyful. John, you solemn old owl, 
he's got to the very bottom of the game. He 
has found out what it is the Politicians are 
after. 

PETER, [emphatically.] I'm blowed if I have. 
[Walks once up and down.] I have found out 
what the Politicians are not after. 

BROWN, [sitting down.] Ah, yes. And that 
is? 

PETER, [facing him.] Everything that is 
of the faintest use to anybody. [He begins to 
speak in dead earnest.] Thousands of the White- 
bridge people live in pigsties, and the Politicians do 
— ^nothing. Quantities of them have to eat filth, 
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and the Politicians do — nothing. Struggling 
rate-payers are harried by the rate-collector, 
and the Politicians do — nothing. The White- 
bridge work-house walls are bulging with paupers 
— ^yes, I've seen them, Charles — and the Poli- 
ticians do — ^nothing. Able-bodied workmen are 
sacked, and chucked on the scrap-heap to rot, 
and the Politicians do — ^nothing. Children are 
forced into school with no food in their little 
tummies, and the Politicians do — nothing. 
Kiddies paddle about in the mud with rotting 
boots, and clothes that are dropping to bits, 
and the Politicians do — nothing. And all the 
time I, a Politician, am expected to gas about 
Home Rule and Religious Education and Dis- 
establishment and all that sort of empty rot. 
Good God, it's about time the Germans 
conquered us and knocked our heads to- 
gether. Here endeth the First Lesson. 
On this particular occasion there will be no 
collection. 

He fmishes his whisky and throws himself 
into a chair, bkown and charles look 
at him in some surprise, and for, perhaps, 

a moment, no one says anything. Then 

CHARLES. I say, Peter, have you told Baggs 
all this ? 
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PETEE. Good Lord, no. Baggs ! The 

admirable Baggs would be horribly pained. Do 
you know [sitting forward] I believe he really 
is in earnest. 

BROWN. Of course he's in earnest. He wants 
to down the other agent. It's a matter of bread 
and butter with him — and professional pride. 

PETER. I see. [He jumps up with a laugh.] 
And, begad, I'm with him. Blow principle, and 
damnation to the other side ! 

He picks up his empty glass. 
Charles, they don't give us much of a drink 
for sixpence in this place. 

There is a knock at the door. 
Come in. 

The door opens and the waiter appears. 
WAITER. Mr Baggs and another gentleman to 
see you. Sir. 

PETER. Right oh, send 'em along. [To brown 
and CHARUES.] I hope the excellent Baggs will 
like my picture gallery, 

BAGGS comes in, accompanied by an opulent 
looking person in a fur coat and a soft hat, 
and with a big cigar, peter hurries for- 
ward. 
How are you, Mr Root ? 

BOOT, [boisterously.] I'm all right, thanks. 
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How's yourself ? Good day, Sir [to chables]. 
Good-day, Mr Brown [to brown]. 

PETEB. What's up, Baggs ? 

BAGGS. [who loohs Worried.] There's a good 
deal the matter. That's why we are here, 

PETER, [affably.] Jolly good of you to come. 
[He rings the bell.] What's the trouble ? 

BAGGS looks at ROOT. 

BOOT, [with great cheerfulness.] We've just 
looked in to buck you up. Baggs thought you 
were getting a bit stale. No good getting stale 
— not yet. 

The WAiTEB appears. 

PETEB, Get some more drinks, Mr Root, 
you will have a whisky and soda ? 

BOOT. Thanks. Don't mind if I do. 

PETEB. Baggs ? 

BAGGS. [gloomily.] Thank you. 

PETER. Charles ? [chables shakes his head.] 
Brown ? [beown also shakes his head.] Right. 
[To the WAITEB.] Three whiskies and sodas. 

WAITEB. Three, Sir. Scotch ? 

PETEB. [looks at the others. They nod.] Yes, 
please. 

The WAITEB goes out. 

ROOT, [wandering round the room and looking 
at the pictures.] You've got 'em all up. Tasty 
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little bits, some of 'em, ain't they ? They ought 
to make the other side sit up. They can't touch 
us, not in the matter of posters. We've got the 
talent. 'Cos why ? 

He faces the others and wags his head. 
Becav^e we've got the money. When we see 
a good thing we snap it up. Never mind 
the price. Blow the expense I That's what I 
keep rubbing into our friend Baggs. Blow the 
expense. I don't mind putting down my bit. 

BROWN, [who is standing before the fire.] 
I'm sure it does you credit. 

ROOT, [waving aside the compliment.] 'Tisn't 
no credit to me, Sir. I'd pay a good bit to see 
them Liberals outed. There's Jenks, their head 
man — ^he did me a bad turn in business. I 
swore I'd get even, and so I will. Mr Baldwyn, 
you've got to beat 'em. If only we can turn 
their man out they'll be as sick as a waggon- 
load of monkeys with their tails cut off ; and it 
won't be my fault if they hear the last of it in a 
week of Sundays. 

The WAITER comes in with the drinks. 

PETER com£s hurriedly forward and hands 

them rmmd. 
ROOT, [raising his glass.] Good 'ealth, Mr 
Baldwyn. 
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PETER raises his glass cheerfully, baggs 

with gloom. 
As I was sayin' — them Liberals wants keepin' 
in their places. Good whisky, that. 

PETEE. Yes. It just occurs to me I'm guilty 
of corrupt practices if I pay for it. Charles,, 
it will have to go down in your account. 

ROOT, [nrnch pleased.] Corrupt practices ! 
I could tell you somethin' about corrupt 
practices. 

He looks at baggs, who obviously is not 

pleased. 
Couldn't we, Baggs ? 

BAGGS. [shortly.] You could. But [he 
glances at brown] there's no need to make a 
song about it. 

ROOT, [cheerfully.] Oh, we're all friends here. 
We're all in for love of the game. All we want 
is to out them damned Radicals. I told Jenks 
I'd be even with him ; and so I will. There's 
no humbug about me. I told Jenks what to 
expect. There's me. Chairman of one side, 
and there's Jenks, Chairman of the other. If 
we don't beat him you can call me a liar. This 
is very good whisky of yours, Mr Baldywn. 
[Empties his glass.] 

PETER. Glad you like it. Have some more. 
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ROOT. Well — since you are so pressin' 

BAGGs. [severely.] I'm afraid we can't wait. 
There's that deputation in five minutes. 
BOOT, [not pleased.] What deputation ? 
BA6GS. I mean the meeting of the Printing 
Committee. There's a fresh leaflet to get out. 

ROOT, [resigned.] Oh, come on, then. 
Good-bye, all. [Waves his hand.] Sorry I can't 
stop. But we're not goin' to leave a stone 
unturned to keep them other beggars out. 
We're goin' to plaster the whole of the 
front of the Baldwyn Arms with orange and 
red posters. That'll fetch 'em. Spendin' 
money's the way to get votes. Isn't it, Baggs ? 
Money — ^that's the thing that counts, in elec- 
tioneerin', same as in everything else. 

He makes for the door, which at that moment 
opens. ALICIA comes in. She is carrying 
a pair of sandwich boards with the device, 
" Keep the Liberal out," and is plentifully 
decorated with purple and white and green. 
Hul-lo ! [He slips back a pace or two.] Here, 
Mr Baldwyn — ^there's a lady to see you. 

ALICIA, [holding her sandwich boards so that 
he may see the inscription.] You will — ^won't 
you? 
ROOT. You bet. Trust us. 
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ALICIA,, [shaking her head.] I don't know 
about trusting you. Would you give us the 
Vote if you had the chance ? 

ROOT, [laughing rather inanely.] Oh, now 
you're askin' questions. You — ^wait and see. 
He rubs his hands and chuckles. 

ALICIA. Don't you make any mistake. We 
shall hammer your side when your turn comes, 
if you don't play the game. 

ROOT, [crestfallen.] I believe you will. 
Come on, Baggs. 

ROOT and baggs go out. 

ALICIA, [turning to charles.J That's Mr 
Root, isn't it ? 

CHARLES. Yes — Peter's boss — the man who 
is running the show. 

ALICIA, [feelingly.] Poor Peter ! 

She props her sandwich board against a 
chair and sits down. 
He has always led such a protected life. 
And now — [She shakes her head.] Poor 
Peter ! 

PETER, [looking at her.] What's up ? Shall 
I get you a whisky and soda, too ? The other 
politicians seemed to want it. 

ALICIA. No, Peter, thank you. Tea, please. 

PETER. Oh, tea. Right you are. Ring the 
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bell, Charles. [To alicia.] Having a good 
time ? 

ALICIA. Rather ! I've had three frocks 
spoilt already. The Whitebridge mob is — 
mobbish. It enjoys throwing mud. 

PETER, [starting forward.] What do you 
mean ? They haven't . . . ! 

ALICIA, [laughing.] Haven't they ? You 
men don't know what electioneering means. 
How many bricks have you had through your 
windows, Peter ? 

PETER. None, of course. 

ALICIA. Ah — we have had seven. The 
Whitebridge mob seems to take more interest 
in us than it does in you. 

BROWN, [who has been smoking quietly.] Of 
course it does. You deal in facts. He [indicat- 
ing peter] only deals in fancies. The mob 
appreciates facts. Either it takes them to its 
bosom, or it heaves bricks. 
The WAITER appears. 

PETER. Tea, please. 

waiter. Tea, Sir ? Yes, Sir. [Goes out.] 

PETER, [to BROWN.] I'm afraid you are 
right. But — ^what can one do when there is a 
chap like Root at the head of affairs ? 

BROWN. Root deals in facts all right. 
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PETER. Yes — ^but what kinds of facts ? 
Root is a gross materialist. Alicia is a — What 
is it you are, Alicia ? 

ALICIA, [promptly.] I'm a materialist, too. 
I want a vote. 

PETER, [wearily.] Yes, I know. But what 
else do you want ? Votes aren't of the faintest 
use to anybody. 

CHARLES, steady on there. Peter, where 
are you getting to ? You mustn't say that 
during an election. 

PETER. Oh, blow the election ! It's true. 

CHARLES, [with mock severity.] How many 
times must I tell you that Truth and Electioneer^ 
ing don't go together ? 

ALICIA. Peter, I'm afraid you men are very 
dense. You won't see what it is we are really 
after. [She points at the sandwich boards.] Do 
you imagine we enjoy all that ? Do you suppose 
we like having mud thrown at us ? Do you think 
we like being vulgar ? Yes — vulgar. It is 
impossible to be mixed up in English politics 
without being vulgar. 

PETER. Oh, hang it all 1 I admire your 
pluck, and all that ; but surely it isn't necessary 
to be vulgar, 

ALICIA, [seriously.] Isn't it ? We are told 
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we can't do what men can do. We can — even 
to the extent of being exceedingly vulgar. After 
all, being vulgar is only coming down to the 
common level. And it is you men who have 
set the standard. 

BROWN. That's true — ^unhappily. We have 
set the standard. At election times we 
do ask ladies to do all sorts of very vulgar 
things. 

The WAITER comes in with tea. charIuES 
comes to table. 

CHARLES. Sugar, Miss Jordan ? No. [He 
pours out a cup of tea and hands it to her.] 

ALICIA, [taking the cv/p and turning to brown.] 
What do you think about it all, Mr Brown ? 
I mean — I suppose you aren't taking any part 
in the election. Don't you wish you were ? 
It's very stimulating. 

BROWN. [nods.J It is. .You are quite right. 
Miss Jordan. An election is most stimulating. 
Why — ^the bulk of my slum folk seem to be per- 
petually half drunk just now. [With a cheerful 
laugh.] No doubt it's only Political Fervour, 
though. 

PETER. [chvAihles.] Political Fervour ! [He 
pours himself some tea.] I know something about 
that Political Fervour. Root sees to some of it. 
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and his enemy Jenks looks after the rest. They 
supply it in barrels. 

ALICIA. Ah — ^bribery ! That will be some- 
thing fresh for me to talk about. 

CHARLES. I shouldn't, if I were you. Poli- 
ticians get very restive if you talk about bribery. 
And, after all, what's the good ? Both sides do 
it, so no one is a ha'porth the worse. Political 
Fervour, in quart pots, is a good old English 
institution. 

ALICIA, [emphatically.] I don't agree with 
you a bit. We want more decency in politics. 
CHARLES. I hope you won't get it. Politics, 
made respectable, would be unbearable. 
Imagine an election with no — er — Political 
Fervour ! Why, we should be having candidates 
who believed in their own wares next. Think 
of it. The electorate would perish of boredom. 

PETER. I say, Charles. I thought 

CHARLES, [interrupting.] Peter, my son, 
don't. Remember, you are the candidate. 
What! 

He turns sharply as the door opens and 
LADY PATCHWAY hurrics in. She is dis- 
hevelled. Her hat is tilted to one side. The 
orange and red ribbons are draggled. She 
seems exhausted. 
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LADY PATCHWAY. [dobMng at her face with a 
handkerchief.] Yes, here I am. But I thought 
I never should get here. Alicia, is my hat 
straight ? 

ALICIA. It isn't. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sinking into a chair which 
PETER gets for her.] I thought as much. Peter, 
I'll never go electioneering again for you or for 
anyone else, so long as I live. So demoralizing. 
So fatiguing. John Brown, when are you 
going to convert the people in your slums ? 
Dreadful, my dear. Yes, please [to charles, 
who as usual attends to her wants], lots 
of sugar. The doctor says I shouldn't, 
so I will. Most embarrassing. And at my 
time of life. I assure you, my carriage pulled 
up somewhere in your parish, and before 
I knew where I was there were ten men and 
women and countless children, dancing a sort 
of war-dance round me, and singing a most 
horrible song. I felt like a heathen goddess. 
Most improper. 

CHARLES. Did they pour libations. Lady 
Patchway ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. Thrcc or four of them were 
holding jugs and they kept pouring something 
out of them into their mouths. 
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CHARLES. Ah, yes. Political Fervour, no 
doubt. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Is that what it's called ? 
My dear, one of them came up to me and offered 
me his jug. Most polite of him. He had such 
nice eyes. Why is it all slum men have such 
nice eyes ? 

BROWN, [quietly.] They haven't. 
LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting Up sharply.] John 
Brown, that is unworthy of you. You, in your 
sacred calling, should see only the best in every- 
one. 

BROWN. I try to. But eyes are not always 
the best part of my friends in the slums. Quite 
a number of the eyes will be blacked before the 
election is over. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [forgetting the eyes of the 
slum folk.] Peter, I've won you scores of votes. 
PETER. Thank you very much. It's awfully 
good of you. I hope you won't overtire yourself. 
LADY PATCHWAY. But I shall. We women 
always do. Look at Alicia. [They all look at 
ALICIA.] I don't agree with her views a bit — 
Women ought not to have votes ; their proper 
sphere is the home; but she is over-tiring 
herself, and that's the main thing. Alicia, have 
you won many votes ? 
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ALICIA. Hundreds. 

LADY PATCHWAY, Dear me. What a pity. 
If only you would come and help me get the 
people to vote for Peter 

ALICIA. But that's exactly what I am doing. 
At least, I am getting people to vote against the 
other man. It comes to more or less the same 
thing in the end, doesn't it, Peter ? 

PETER, [gloomily.] It does. I wish you 
wouldn't. 

ALICIA, [looking sqiuirely at him.] Oh. Why 
do you wish I wouldn't ? 

PETER, [putting his hands in his pockets and 
hegirming to wamder rownd the room.] I agree 
with Lady Patchway. 

He payees before one of the posters and 
studies it carefully. It is a picture of a 
woman rocking a cradle containing a baby 
with an enormous bottle. 

ALICIA. Well ? 

PETER, [pointing at the picture with his thumb.] 
That's what I mean. A woman's proper place 
is her husband's home, looking after her babies. 

ALICIA, [starting up.] Peter ! ! But sup- 
posing she hasn't a husband — or any babies ? 

PETER. Then she should jolly well go and get 
some. I'm sick of politics. 
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ALICIA. May I ask who has been talking to 
you lately, Peter ? 

PETEE. [bitterly.] Scores of people — deadly 
people. People with views. There was the 
Vicar — ^he was one of the last of 'em. He's 
chock-full of views. And there was the treasurer 
of the football club. He hadn't any views, 
but he had a jolly long tale of woe. His beastly 
club seems to be bankrupt, and he wanted me to 
promise to set it on its legs. He said he'd get 
the football interest in my favour. He said it 
was worth having. 

He walks into the middle of the room, very 
moodily. 
I loathe the football interest — it so seldom 
gets anywhere near a ball, except by accident, 
and it never gets good and muddy. I tell 
you, I'm sick of politics. It's a sordid 
business. 

ALICIA. Who talked to you about us ? 

PETEK. [looking up.] Eh ? Oh, I was 
coming to that. The Vicar, of course. He got 
very peevish. He said you all ought to be 
locked up and whipped. 

ALICIA. Oh, did he ? I shall have to go and 
call on the Vicar. 

PETER, [with still deeper gloom.] I shouldn't. 
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if I were you. I argued the point with him, 
and got the worst of it. 

ALICIA, [scornfully.] He converted you ? 

PETER. That's what a Vicar's for, isn't it ? 

LADY PATCWHAY. [wko hos been nodding, 
suddenly wakes up.] Alicia, just look at my hat. 

ALICIA, [sweetly.] I have been looking at it. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sighs.] It's awful, isn't 
it? 

ALICIA. Well 

LADY PATCHWAY. Don't prevaricate. You 
know it is awful. I've worn it for days and days 
and days ; and I'm going on wearing it. Now 
do you believe I'm in earnest ? 

ALICIA. I never doubted it. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Then why don't you come 
over to our side and help ? 

ALICIA. I told you just now I was helping. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Did you ? I didn't hear 
you. I suppose I wasn't listening. So fatiguing 
to listen all the time. John 

BROWN. Yes, Lady Patchway. 

LADY PATCHWAY. I euvy you. If I had been 
a man I should have been a clergyman. 

BROWN. I am sure you would. But — may 
I ask why ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. Bccause a clergyman so 
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seldom has to do any listening. He can talk 
as long as he likes, and the poor congregation 
have to pretend they like it. I don't wonder at 
the decay of religion. Now, if only the congrega- 
tion could do the talking, church-going would 
become quite popular. But, Alicia, I've told 
everyone that you are on the other side. I'n* 
sure you said you were. I suppose you changed 
your mind. 

ALICIA. I never change my mind. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Don't you ? How boring. 
But then, of course, you are intellectual. 
Thank Heaven, I'm not. Mr Wentover, you 
are intellectual, too — at least, you often say 
things I don't understand, so I suppose they are 
clever — do you ever change your mind ? 

CHARLES. Very often. Lady Patchway. 

LADY PATCHWAY. I thought SO. What is 
the matter with Peter ? 

PETER is still wandering about, gloomily 
studying his 'posters. 

CHARLES. Peter is developing a conscience. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [hoTTor-stnick.] Dear me ! 
How dreadful. I never had a conscience. Peter, 
come here this minute, 

PETER comes dutifuMy. 

PETER. Well — God-mamma ! 
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LADY PATCHWAY. If you talk like that I 
cannot refuse you anything. What's the matter, 
you poor, dear boy ? Has Alicia been teasing 
you? 

PETER, [rather more cheerfully.] Not more 
than usual. At least, I don't think you have, 
have you, Alicia ? 

ALICIA laughs and shakes her head. 

ALICIA. Not so much as you deserve. 

LADY PATCHWAY. What is the matter, then ? 

PETER. Everything. But it would bore you 
if I told you. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting up and shaking her 
head at him.] Peter, have you not learned yet 
that nothing bores me. Do you think I should 
be in Whitebridge now if I was easily bored ? 

PETER, [very frankly.] Yes, I do. White- 
bridge interests you tremendously. That chap 
with his jug of beer pleased you no end. Nobody 
ever offered you a drink out of his jug of beer 
before, I'll bet. They don't do that sort of thing 
where you've been up to now. 

He begins to walk about again. 
Imagine my father taking a pull out of a 
jug of beer and then offering it to you. You 
can't. He doesn't drink beer ; and, if he 
did, he'd want it all for himself. He wouldn't 
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hand you his jug. He would tell the butler 
to go and draw you a jug-full for yourself. More 
refined, perhaps, but less sociable. Well, that's 
what's the matter with me. Whitebridge in- 
terests me, too — ^horribly. 

CHARUES and brown and alicia look at 
him with great interest, lady patchway 
with bewilderment. 

LADY patchway. But, Peter, I don't like 
beer; and I think Whitebridge is a perfectly 
horrible place. It is dirty 

PETER, [explosively.] I want to come and 
live here. I want — I'm blowed if I know what 
I want. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [severely.] Then it is 
time you did know. / think you want a good 
shaking. You will be Member for Whitebridge 
by this time next week. 

PETER, [bitterly.] Yes, that's the devil of 
it. I beg your pardon — I mean, I'm afraid I 
shall. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Peter ! 

PETER. As soon as I'm Member for White- 
bridge I shall have to — [he glances at alicia, 
who shakes her head and looks at him meaningly] 
— ^that is, oh, I shall have to go and sit in the 
House of Commons. 
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LADY PATCHWAY. Ah. 

AUCiA seems relieved. charles and 
BROWN glance meaningly at one another. 

I always said your father was a fool to send 

you into politics. 
PETER, [starting forward.] Did you really ? 

[He seizes her hand.] Did you say that ? Thank 

you, Lady Patchway. 

He raises her hand to his lips. 



CURTAIN 



ACT IV 

The scene is the same, a few days later, about 
ten o'clock at night. The posters are still 
pinned to the pictures. 

Standing with his back to the fire is loed 
SUNNINGHAM, glaring at nothing in particular. 
He is dressed in a blue serge suit, and he 
seems to be im, a very bad temper, lady 
SUNNINGHAM is sitting in am, arm-chair. 
She looks tired. Evidently she has had 
nearly as much as she can stand of lord 
sunningham's ill-temper. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Infemal hole this. 
Worst dinner I've eaten for years. It is a pity 
they can't run a decent hotel in a town of this 
size. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. I cxpcct they Can't afford 
to. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Then they ought to be 
able to. Whitebridge is rich enough. There's 
pots of money in the place. It's one of 

87 
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the best maniifacturing towns in the 
Midlands. 

LADY suNNiNGHAM. Is that why it is so dirty ? 
Manufacturing towns are always dirty, aren't 
they? 

LOED SUNNINGHAM. No Heed to be. I shall 
write to the Mayor about it. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Do you think he will 
take any notice ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [shurply.] He will have 
to take notice. He's one of my tenants. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Oh. Docs that make any 
difference ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Certainly it makes a 
difference. I shall insist on Whitebridge being 
made clean. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Won't that be very 
expensive ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. I darcsay it will. That's 
not my look out. The rate-payers will have to 
pay. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Oh. But — if they don't 
mind the place being dirty, why should you 
interfere ? They have to hve here : you don't. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [sttvagely.] Susan, don't 
be a fool. I own most of this infernal town. If 
the place isn't cleaned up soon, some confounded 
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Radical newspaper man will get to work writing 
libels about me. They are doing it about other 
landowners already. The country's going to 
the devil, when a gentleman can't own a town 
without being slandered in some ha'penny 
rag or other. I wish we hadn't come near the 
place. 

liADY SUNNINGHAM. [quietly.] Yes. Why did 
we come ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [cxplosively.] Because I 
want to be the first to congratulate Peter, of 
course. That's why I wired for rooms in this 
tenth-rate hotel. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Supposc he isu't elected ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. I wiU supposc nothing 
of the sort. The Whitebridge people know 
better than to reject the only son of their chief 
landlord. They aren't fools. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [rather maliciously.] I 
thought you said no one but a fool would live 
in Whitebridge. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Well, nor he would — 
if he could help it. But they can't help it. 
They've got to live here. [He strolls across and 
examines one of the posters.] Vulgar show ? 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Ycs. Do they always 
have those things at elections ? 
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LORD SUNNIN6HAM. I believc SO. The 
electors like them. Eh — ^who's there ? [as the 
door opens, lady patchway comes in. She is 
very dishevelled indeed.] 

LADY PATCHWAY. Susan ! Suiniingham ! 
[She hurries forward.] What are you doing here ? 
Surely it is most improper for a Peer to interfere 
in an election. Peter will get unfrocked, or 
something dreadful. What is it they do to 
Members of Parliament who get elected against 
the rules ? Or, no, that's when they give the 
electors beer. When did you come ? 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Sunuiugham insisted on 
coming down at the last minute. We wired for 
rooms, and here we are. We got in after every- 
one else had had dinner and gone out. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting down.] You 
haven't been giving the electors beer, Sunning- 
ham, I hope ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [emphatically.] I haven't. 

LADY PATCHWAY. They Call it Political 
Fervour here. I can't think why. I don't 
understand these jnanufacturing towns. But 
it makes them dreadfully tipsy. One of them — 
I don't mean a town, but a person — said he would 
vote for Peter if I would kiss him. Just like the 
Duchess of Devonshire — ^you know — or was it 
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the Duchess of Rutland ? I can't remember. 
Didn't she give a ball on the eve of the Battle of 
Waterloo ? So romantic of her. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. And did he get his kiss, 
Jane ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. I told him he should have 
it after he had voted for Peter. It is never safe 
to trust a politician. He might have sold me 
— just like a Cabinet Minister. So you've 
come to see Peter elected. I'm afraid 
you'll be disappointed. Peter has got quite 
cheerful. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. If Peter is cheerful, why 
should we be disappointed ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. [sitting up gUcfully.] Oh, 
Peter wants to go and live in a slum. Members 
of Parliament don't live in slums. He feels sure 
he's beaten : so of course he's cheerful. Sun- 
ningham, should you like to be Member for 
Whitebridge ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [startled.] Indeed, no ! 
Why? 

LADY PATCHWAY. Poor Peter ! The Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children people really 
ought to look after the younger members of the 
Aristocracy. Sunningham, if you were a coster 
they would give you six months with hard 
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labour. But you never had any conscience. 
Just like all the rest of your family. 

LORD suNNiNGHAM. [bewildered.] But I 
thought you were down here helping Peter. 

LADY PATCHWAY. So I am. I don't want him 
to be beaten too badly. And I had to keep an 
eye on Alicia. Such nice children — Peter and 
Alicia — ^if only she wasn't intellectual. [Turn- 
ing to LADY SUNNINGHAM.] Susan — ^Alicia's a 
militant Suffragette. Stands on a barrel and 
lets people throw mud at her. Revels in it — 
not the mud : the Militancy, What she'll do 
with a vote when she's got it, / don't know. 
She won't sell it for a pot of — er — Political 
Fervour, because she doesn't drink it. But 
that's all they seem to do with votes in the 
slums — ^where Peter and Alicia are going to live 
after they're married. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [sharply.] Whatever 
nonsense are you talking now, Jane ? Peter 
and Alicia are going to live in London. We've 
arranged all that. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Have you ? Suppose 
they upset your arrangements ? Suppose 
they agree that they won't get married at 
aU. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [visiblt/ wpset.] What ! ! 
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But they couldn't. Why, Alicia has £30,000 a 
year, and Peter will have the title after me. Of 
course they'll get married. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [shuMng her head.] Peter 
and Alicia are very modem children, and they've 
been running loose down here. I shouldn't 
wonder if it's a case of " the children have 
eaten sour grapes, and the parents' teeth are set 
on edge." 

LORD suNNiNGHAM. Dou't be profanc, Jane. 
That's out of the Bible. I don't approve of 
bringing the Bible into everyday life. I don't 
like it. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [shaMug her finger at him.] 
O Sunningham, you haven't grown up a bit. 
You always were a big baby. 

WAITER, [appears at door, and announces] 
Mr Brown. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [to LADY PATCHWAY.] 

Who's he ? 

LADY PATCHWAY. John Browu, my pet 

parson. 

BROWN comes in. He hesitates, glancing 
from LORD and lady sunningham to lady 

PATCHWAY. 

Susan— this is one of Peter's chief supporters. 
LADY SUNNINGHAM. [comes forward, smiling 
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^aciomly.] I am delighted to meet Peter's 
friends at any time. 

They shake hands. 

LORD suNNiNGHAM. [also shaking hands.] 
How do you do ? At what time will the result 
of the poll be known ? 

BROWN. At any moment now, I think, 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [eagerly.] And has 
Peter won ? 

BROWN, [shakes his head.] I can't say ; 
but [He shrugs his shoulders.] 

LADY PATCHWAY. Go On, John. Finish your 
sentence. You mean, you hope not. 

BROWN, [laughs.] No, Lady Patchway, I 
wasn't going to say that at all. 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. Do you really mean 
Peter is beaten ? 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [wrathfully.] Nonsense. 

BROWN. I am afraid so. But we shall know 
for certain almost at once. 

LADY PATCHWAY looks in wonder at 

BROWN. 

Yes, truly. Lady Patchway. I am sorry. 

He turns to lord sunningham. 
If the people here had sense enough to elect 
your son, they would have a chance of being 
really represented, for the first time on record. 
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He is beginning to get a quite amazing grasp 
of what this place really is. He wants to come 
and live here. 
LORD suNNiNGHAM. [gHmly.] Oh, does he ? 
BROWN. He is finding out that a grimy 
manufacturing town like this is intensely in- 
teresting — just because it is so very thoroughly 
alive. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Hum. He'll soon get 
over that. 

BROWN, [looking hard at him.] I hope not, 
Lord Sunningham. After all, he has reason 
to be interested in Whitebridge. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Yes, he'll own most of 
it some day. [He turns away.] 

BROWN, [earnestly.] That is why he wants to 
get to know it properly. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM is ahout to reply, ap- 
parently in opposition to this suggestion ; 
but suddenly the window is lighted up with 
a green glow. 
BROWN. Ah. That settles it. 

They all hurry over to the window. 
Peter is beaten. Green is the other man's 
colour. 
LORD SUNNINGHAM. The Other man ! 

He and brown turn away from the window. 
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Do you mean that Whitebridge has thrown out 
my son ? [He is very angry.] 

BROWN. I'm afraid there is no doubt about it. 

LORD suNNiNGHAM. Then [He stamps his 

foot on the floor.] Susan, you must collect 
your belongings. We will leave this place at 
once. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Don't be silly, Sunningham 
— ^there isn't a train. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. My Car is in the garage. 

LADY PATCHWAY. You Can't drive fifty miles 
at this time of night. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM, I Can, and I will. I never 
was so insulted in my life. For Whitebridge 
to reject Peter is a direct attack upon my 
authority. I'll never set my foot inside the 
place again. 

LADY PATCHWAY. Don't be ridiculous, 
Sunningham. Whitebridge wouldn't mind a 
bit. Whitebridge supports you : you don't 
support it. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM turus in fwy on her ; 
but at that moment the door is flung open, 
and CHARi.ES and alicia rush in. They are 
both excited. 

CHARLES. John — ^Peter's completely outed. 
No end of a majority. 
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He catches sight of lord and lady sun- 

NINGHAM. 

Oh ! I say — I'm awfully sorry for you. I 
didn't know you were coming. I'm afraid, 
Lady Sunningham, you are disappointed. 
But it will do Peter no end of a lot of 
good, 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Charles ! May I ask 
how it will do Peter good to be publicly insulted 
by the electors of Whitebridge ? 

CHARLES, [gazing in amazement at him.l 
Good Heavens ! But they haven't insulted 
Peter. He is very popular. They don't like 
his politics — that's all. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. I don't agree with you. 
But we won't discuss it now. This is a great 
blow to me. 

LADY PATCHWAY. \malid(yusly.\ Of course 
it is. For the first time in his life Peter has 
upset your arrangements. Dear Peter. I 
shall kiss him when he comes in. Alicia won't 
mind. 

ALICIA. [gloomily.'\ No, I shan't mind. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [cheerfully.] And you are 
beaten too. Poor Alicia. But I warned you. 
I told you you should join with me. It serves 
you right. 
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ALICIA, [rather wearily — sitting down.] Yes 
— I suppose it serves me right. 

LORD suNNiNGHAM. [to ALICIA.] I'm sorry 
to hear you came down here to oppose Peter. 

ALICIA, [nodding at him.] Horrid of me, 
wasn't it ? 

LOKD SUNNINGHAM. I regret it very much 
indeed, Alicia. I don't approve of women 
mixing in politics at any time. I suppose I am 
old-fashioned. 

LADY PATCHWAY. You are — dreadfully. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. But for a womau to 
oppose her future husband 

LADY PATCHWAY. That's the modern fashion, 
Suimingham. You are behind the times. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [with a great show of for- 
bearance.] Strikes me as hardly decent. 

ALICIA, [laughing.] But, you see, I didn't 
oppose Peter. I worked for him. Perhaps 
that's why he has got beaten. Mr Wentover, 
do you think there's any coffee going ? 

CHARLES hurries across to the bell. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [to LADY SUNNINGHAM.] 

Are you ready Susan ? 

LADY SUNNINGHAM. [shttkcs her head.] I 
really caimot face a fifty mile drive to-night. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [with o look of resignation. 
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As you will. But we leave first thing in the 
morning. 

There is a crash on the door which flies open, 
and PETER comes in. 

PETER, [shouting.] Charles — Brown — I'm 
out. [Sees lord and lady sunningham.] 
Hullo ! I say — Good evening, Mother. [Goes 
up to her and kisses her.] This is a little un- 
expected. [To LORD SUNNINGHAM.] I'm beaten, 
you know. Awful majority. Very sorry for 
you, of course, and all that. Charles, ring that 
bell. 

CHARLES. I have just rung it. 

PETER. Then ring it again. I want a 
drink, badly. Lady Patchway, I'm sorry you 
are disappointed, after all you've done. And 

Alicia 

He looks a little uncomfortable. 

ALICIA. We are accustomed to being 
beaten. 

CHARLES. But why aren't you making 
speeches, Peter ? You ought to be explaining 
your defeat to your supporters. 

PETER. Oh, I skipped out of the Town Hall 
by a back door, and came on here. I don't 
suppose they'll mind. They've had about 
enough of me. 
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LORD suNNiNGHAM. It looks as if you had 
been disgracing the family, Peter. 

PETER, [cheerfully.] I have. I have been 
speaking the truth. It cost me hundreds of 
votes. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. Then 

PETER, [facing Mm, with a look of determina- 
tion on his face.] I really have been speaking 
the truth. I owed it to the town and to my 
conscience to do it. Blow the Election ! Blow 
the House of Commons ! Blow the whole 
show ! 

LORD SUNNINGHAM. [explosively.] Peter ! 
Have you gone mad ? 

PETER. I expect so. Anjrway, I have dis- 
covered that we — ^the family, I mean — owe 
Whitebridge a joUy sight more than it owes us. 
I expect that sounds mad. 

LORD SUNNINGHAM, It doCS. 

The WAITER comes in. 
PETER. Go and get a lot of whisky. 
chari;es. And some coffee. 

The WAITER bows and goes out. 
PETER, [walks solemnly round the room and 
pulls down the posters.] That's better. Alicia 
[leads her forward], you remember our 
bargain ? 
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She looks at him and nods her head. 
PETER. I'm not member for Whitebridge. 
ALICIA, [not quite steadily.] No. 
PETER. I don't suppose I ever shall be. 
ALICIA, [still less steadily.] No. 
PETER. Are you sorry ? * 

He looks at her hard, and she looks equally 
hard at him. 
ALICIA, [softly.] Are you ? 
PETER, [puis his hands in his pockets.] I 
don't know. 

LADY PATCHWAY. [coming up.] What are 
you two talking about ? Peter, I said I 
should kiss you for upsetting your father's 
arrangeme;nts, and so I shall. [Kisses him.] 
There! 

PETER looks very much surprised, lord 
SUNNINGHAM looks Very much annoyed. 
CHARLES and brown look at each other and 
laugh. 
LADY SUNNINGHAM. Really, Jane ! 
LADY PATCHWAY. And now you must kiss 
Alicia, and thank her for all the work she has 
been doing for you. It has cost her three frocks, 
Peter. I've seen them. They are absolutely 
ruined. 
PETER, [looks at ALICIA. FoT a moment she 
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looks down and away. Then suddenly she turns 
to him, and faces him with a happy smile.] By 
Jove ! 

He puts an arm round her impulsively, 

and they kiss. 
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the action. No tiresome moralising by the author 
insults the intelligent reader, who is quite well able 
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accustomed to reading good plays finds the average 
novel slow and heavy with a burden of unnecessary 
words." — Daily Mail. 
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" Mr. Barker . . . takes no joy in the game of sticking pins 
into convention. He outrages convention when he wishes 
to ; but he only wishes to because it gets in the vyay of the 
greater things that are his real subject. The desire to shock 
has no place in Mr. Barker's published work ; the desire to 
teach has a great place. And Mr. Barker stands at the head 
of a movement that, in English drama, is undoubtedly new." — 
Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 7, 1909. 

" His plays are among the few that are worth seeing and 
among the still fewer that are worth reading, and reading 
seriously and more than once." — Morning Post, Sept. 27, 
1909. 

" A remarkable talent lies here ; perhaps a very great one. 
Mr. Barker's literary faculty is in itself unusual. He is a 
serious and highly competent workman, he writes no dull or 
weak lines ; he can be both allusive and direct, and now and 
then he approaches Ibsen's power of imparting to prose 
the incomparable emotional effect of poetry." — Nation, 
Sept. 18, 1909. 

" Whatever Mr. Granville Barker does on a stage, or behind 
it, is a matter for both respect and delight. One has to respect, 
too, what he writes ; for he will take none of the cheap and 
nasty ways to a kind of success ; he tries for fine things, his 
ideas are liberal, his circumstantial observation of a scene is 
very close, and his nicety of characterisation . . . borders on 
the marvellous, like the discrimination of expert wool-sorters 
and tea-tasters." — Manchester Guardian. 

" Le thiiltre est avant tout pour lui un moyen de combat." 
— Revue Germanique, 1912. 
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THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 

This play deals with the moral problems that present them- 
selves to Edward Voysey, when he learns that the solicitor's 
business which he inherits from his father is based on a 
system of misappropriation of trust funds. He seeks justifica- 
tion for his attempt to put matters straight, and his actions are 
criticised from various points of view by the other members 
of his family. Finally he is reconciled to the distasteful task 
by the encouragement of his cousin Alice Maitland. 

"An amazingly vivid, grimly humorous picture of a 
prosperous mid- Victorian English family; it is merciless 
and intensely comic. . , . Moreover, it has a delicate, sub- 
dued strain of love - interest, with a pleasantly pathetic 
flavour." — Westminster Gazette. 

" The play represents one of the very best specimens of 
the modern English dramatic school. It is thoughtful, it is 
serious, it is interesting, it is dramatic ; it touches real 
problems, and gives us real personages." — W. L. Courtney in 
the Daily Telegrafh. 

Eighth Impression. Cloth, is. net; Paper, is. 64. net. 

Also in " Three Plays," taith " The Marrying of Anne Leete " 
and " Waste." Cloth, p. net. 
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WASTE 

"enforces with a certain sombre power" (says the Church Family 
News), "and without pandering to pruriency, the teaching 
so often ignored, so bitterly resented, so surely true, that the 
wages of sin is death." The story, put briefly, shows how 
the career of Henry Trebell, a rising young politician, is 
ruined by his momentary intrigue with an attractive but 
empty-headed married woman. She refuses to face the 
scandal that is in prospect, and dies as the result of her 
attempt to destroy Trebell's child. Trebell, with his 
political career cut short, finds nothing left to live for, and 
commits suicide. 

" To have read Waste twice through carefully is to recog- 
nise it as a fine intellectual achievement — subtle, profound, 
interesting, just. ... It is packed with subjects, and with 
original thought about those subjects." — Times. 

" This play is a superb tragedy, relentless, pitiful, 
veracious." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A reading of it confirms our opinion that in it we have 
one of the notable plays of modern times." — Atheticeum. 

" It is full of ideas, it is rich in knowledge of life. Its one 
sex phase, to which doubtless objection was taken, makes for 
purity and anti-sensualism as much as the most verbally correct 
of modern comic operas or musical comedies may make for 
the opposite." — C. K. S. in the Sphere. 

Eighth Impression. Cloth, zs. net i Paper, is. 6d. net. 

Also in " Three Plays," toith " The Marrying of Ann Leete " 
and " The Foysey Inheritance." Cloth, 5/. net. 
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THE MADRAS HOUSE 

"The unifying principle of the play," Mr. Max Beerbohm 
said in the Saturday Review, " is that the theme throughout 
is the present and future of woman — woman regarded from 
various standpoints, moral, aesthetic, economic, and so on." 
Constantine Madras, once a man-milliner of Bond Street, has 
turned Mahommedan. His brother-in-law, Henry Huxtable, 
has six unmarried daughters at home in Denmark Hill, and a 
large drapery establishment where the living-in system has 
produced suspicion of a scandal. Another view is presented 
by Eustace Perrin State, a sentimental American business-man 
who has come to negotiate for the purchase of the Madras 
House. Philip and Jessica Madras, with their friend Major 
Thomas, also contribute to the debate. 

" You can read The Madras House at your leisure, dip into 
it here and there, turn a tit-bit over lovingly on the palate 
. . . and the result is, in our experience, a round of pleasure. 
. . . That priceless companion the sentimental American 
capitalist, Mr. State . . . 'has never read the Koran — an 
oversight [he makes a mental note].' . . . The Madras House is 
so good in print that everybody should make a mental note to 
read it, like Mr. State with the Koran." — Times. 

" The play has a cornucopious flow of ideas ; it has wit, 
pungency, surprisingness, relevance to modern life, and perfect 
freedom from stupidities of every kind ; and it gives you the 
feeling of contact with an uncommon, eager, luminous 
mind." — Manchester Guardian. 

"Tous ceux qui s'int6ressent aux moeurs veritables de 
I'Angleterre devront lire la pi^ce de Mr. Granville Barker." — 
Mercure de France. 

Third Impression. Cloth, zs. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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ANATOL 

A Sequence of Dialogues 

By Arthur Schnitzler, paraphrased for the English 
Stage by Granville Barker. 

CONTENTS 

(I) Ask no Questions and you'll hear no Stories — (II) A 
Christmas Present — (III) An Episode — (IV) Keepsakes — 
(V) A Farewell Supper— (VI) Dying Pangs— (VII) The 
Wedding Morning. 

Anatol is an amorous but inconstant bachelor of Vienna ; 
his friend Max is another, but more philosophical and 
phlegmatic. Anatol appears in all the Dialogues, Max in 
five of them ; but there is a different lady in each of the 
seven, and with them as foils Anatol shows himself by turns 
sentimental, jealous, disillusioned, self-critical, absurdly vain, 
and incurably volatile. " He makes a fine art of his love- 
affairs, and carefully diagnoses the sensations they produce." 

"Anatol is a bad lot, but the dialogues in which he 
figures are little masterpieces of polished, glittering lucidity 
and point. . . . Mr. Granville Barker has certainly made 
excellent English of them." — Manchester Guardian. 

Third Impression. Cloth, 2/. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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PRUNELLA 

or Love in a Dutch Garden 

By Laurence Housman and Granville Barker 

tells how Pierrot saw Prunella through the hedge of her 
aunts' formal garden, and crept through to her, bringing 
romance (as she thought) ; how he wooed her and carried her 
off through the window of her room down a ladder of dreams ; 
how he deserted her thereafter, and left her desolate ; 
and finally how she found him again when everything seemed 
to have turned against her. 

"^A very charming love-tale, which works slowly to a 
climax o£ great and touching beauty." — Daily News. 

" This exquisite little fantasy is not the least of the addi- 
tions to our dramatic literature which we owe to the Court 
Theatre enterprise. It reads as charmingly as it acted, and 
that is saying much. It is full of quaint invention, humour, 
irony, and pathos." — Tribune. 

Pott i\.to, tvith frontispiece by Laurence Housman and music of 
" Pierrots Serenade" {which can be obtained separately, is. 6d. net), 
decorated cloth, ^s. net. 

Sixth Impression. Theatre Edition, Paper, is. net. 
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THE 

MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 

is set in the eighteenth century. The play shows how Ann, 
on the verge of contracting a marriage of convenience with 
Lord John Carp, revolts from the decadence of her family and 
deliberately marries a healthy young gardener. " We've all 
been in too great a hurry to be civilised," she says to her 
husband ; " I mean to go back ... I was afraid to live . . . 
and now I am content." 

" Delicate, sensuous, half-modish, half-poetic." — Nation. 

" As a piece of literature it is splendid ; its language is full 
of point and wit, and the scenes and costumes help to conjure 
up the idea of a picture by Watteau." — Court Journal. 

Fourth Impression. Cloth, zs. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY 
THE GREAT 

Argument. — In the years 50 and 49 b.c, Cneius Pompeius 
Magnus, the head of the patrician party, contested with 
C. Julius Caesar, the popular leader, for supreme power in the 
State. Their jealousy led to the trouble of the Civil War, 
in which, after many battles, Cneius Pompeius Magnus was 
miserably killed. 

Act I. The determination of Pompeius to fight with his 

rival, then marching upon Rome. 
Act II. The triumph of Pompey's generalship at 

Dyrrachium. His overthrow by the generals of his 

staff. His defeat at Pharsalia. 
Act hi. The death of that great ruler on the seashore 

of Pelusium in Egypt. 

" In this Roman tragedy, while we admire its closely knit 
structure, dramatic effectiveness, and atmosphere of reality 
. . . the warmth and colour of the diction are the most 
notable things. . . . He knows the art of phrasing ; he has 
the instinct for and by them." — Athenaeum. 

" Fine, nervous, dramatic English. Words which eat into the 
soul, which have a meaning, which are revelatory of character. 
A fine virility about the whole play and its conception. An 
altogether admirable piece of writing which fully justifies Mr. 
Masefield's real literary distinction." — Observer. 

" He has written a great tragedy. . . . The dialogue is 
written in strong, simple, and nervous prose, flashing with 
poetic insight, significance, and suggestion. The characters 
are intensely alive, the situations are handled by a master 
hand, and the whole play is pregnant with that high and 
solemn pathos which is the gift of the born writer of 
tragedies." — Morning Post. 

Third Impression. Cloth, y. 6d. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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RUTHERFORD & SON 

The real hero or villain of this play is literally " Rutherford 
& Son," i.e. the firm established by the lifelong labour of John 
Rutherford. To this idol in his old age he sacrifices every- 
thing ; he robs his son of a trade-secret to maintain the Works, 
and to maintain the firm's dignity he drives from his house his 
daughter and his trusted head-man, who are secret lovers. 
Opposed and hated by his children, he is at last driven to 
bargain writh his daughter-in-law for control of the grandson 
who is to carry on the business ; and " Rutherford's " emerges 
triumphant. 

" Miss Sowerby's Rutherford and Son is the best first play 
since Chains of Miss Elizabeth Baker. . . , Her play is exactly 
like Chains in the complete subordination of everything to a 
persistent main theme. Both plays are the work of an 
sesthetic puritan." — Saturday Review, 

"Literary enough to make excellent reading." — Daily 
Express. 

"It is a finely constructed play and a remarkable first 
work." — Catholic Herald. 

"I have read few good acting plays which are so con- 
secutive and satisfactory to read." — T. P.'s Weekly. 

Second Impression. Cloth, is. 6d. net; Paper, \s. 6d. net. 
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CHAINS 

This play, originally produced by the Play Actors' Society, 
and subsequently one of the successes of the Frohman 
Repertory Theatre, deals with the life of London clerks and 
their families. Miss Baker's hero, Charlie Wilson, struggles 
to emancipate himself from his narrow life ; and is on the 
point of emigrating to the Colonies when he finds that he is 
going to become a father. Such are the " chains " that tie 
him to his life"at home. 

"It is not often that the theatre in England sets one 
thinking ; still less often does it open up an imperial horizon. 
But the play called Chains, at the Repertory Theatre, does 
hoth."— Daily Mail. 

"We have nothing but praise for the conception and 
handling of Chains, which seems to us quite the most notable 
piece of pure realism that has been produced concerning the 
English lower-middle class." — Bookman. 

" It is just the sort of play that one likes to buy and read, 
for it is real and alive, and a play full of ideas." — Daily 
Mail. 

''Chains certainly is a book to be read." — Westminster 
Gazette. 

Thira Impression. Cloth, is. 64. net; Paper, is. net. 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES: 

The Defence of Queen Caroline 

This play has been described by the Lord Chamberlain — 
in the course of refusing to license its performance — as 
dealing with " a sad historical episode of comparatively recent 
date in the life of an unhappy lady." Mr. Housman, in in- 
troducing his defence of Queen Caroline, Consort of George 
IV., points out that the " unhappy lady " has been dead for 
ninety years, during which period her memory has rested 
under a cloud which the main drift of his play is calculated to 
remove. 

" This play has been censored. It is a play by a poet and 
artist. And it goes very deeply and hauntingly into the 
heart. The note that it sounds is the note of Justice, and he 
would indeed be either a fearful or a fawning reader who 
could find aught to object to in it." — Observer. 

Cloth, y. 6d. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 



THE CHINESE LANTERN 

A fantastic play in a quaint Chinese setting, telling how 
Tikipu, the drudge of an art-school, tried to learn how to 
paint, and was taken away into a magic picture of Wiowani 
for three years. Meanwhile the little slave-girl Mee-Mee 
faithfully awaits his return, which occurs just as she has given 
up hope and is about to poison herself to avoid a forced 
marriage with Yunglangtsi, a gross body with a grocer's soul. 
Mee-Mee and Tikipu run away together. 

Pott 4/41, Chth, 3/. 6d. net. 
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FOUR PLAYS 

James and John : Miles Dixon : Mary's Wedding : 
and A Sliort Way witli Autliors 

James and John describes with true pathos the home-coming 
of a convict father who has served his sentence for embezzle- 
ment and the way in which he is received by his family. 

Miles Dixon and Mary^s Wedding are two dialect dramas of 
Westmoreland folk, the former of a tramp-poet wooing a 
married woman by night, the latter of a girl who failed to 
redeem her lover from his drunkard's habits. 

A Short Way with Authors is a brilliant satirical farce directed 
against the methods and mannerisms of the popular actor- 
manager. 

" Miks Dixon is the only play we know in which a writer 
has shown himself strong enough to train upon Synge and yet 
be all the more fully himself after it. . . . It is one of the 
most deeply moving of all modern plays." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

" No one who reads discriminatingly the collection of short 
plays . . . can fail to recognise in three of the four not only 
poetic conception but also the language and treatment of 
poetry. The exception is just a little joke dashed off in high 
spirits." — Sunday Times. 

" These plays contain the best work he has yet given to the 
public." — Scotsman. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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EDWARD GARNETT 



THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D'ARC 

follows with some exactitude the actual course, in historical 
outline, of the trial of Jeanne d'Arc for heresy in January- 
May 1431. 

" It is a powerful presentment of a situation charged with 
dramatic interest ; the reproduction of an atmosphere of 
political and ecclesiastical chicane, of hypocrisy, trickery, and 
brutality, involving the solitary figure of the Maid. It 
presents the concentrated essence of the public life of the 
fifteenth century — an age of a decadent and sophistical 
Church, and an equally decadent militarism, finding their 
contrast in the earlier religious ideal personified in Jeanne." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The play can be read with continual interest and frequent 
admiration in the study." — English Revieza. 

" Mr. Garnett has succeeded in reproducing the historical 
atmosphere in no slight measure. Certainly, also, he has not 
failed to reveal much of the extraordinary psychological 
interest of the trial." — Westminster Gazette. 

Cloth, y. 6d. net. 
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ALLAN MONKHOUSE 



MARY BROOME 

" Mr. Monkhouse's play is fantastic, though it has the great 
merit of directness in the handling of its situation." Its story 
is that of the seduction of a servant-girl by a semi-artist, 
and then enforced marriage upon the insistence of a rigidly 
conventional parent. . . . Mary Broome was one of the most 
interesting of the plays presented by Miss Horniman's com- 
pany. ... It has a quality rare enough in the theatre, a 
quality of sweetness in irony that is hardly to be found in 
English outside the pages of Mr. Henry James." — Gilbert 
Caniian in Rhythm. 

" Unquestionably the strongest, the most courageous, and 
the most penetrating play that we have had from an English- 
man this decade. ... It is a drama of which the British stage 
may well be proud." — Manchester Courier. 

" It is a very fine work to read." — Daily News. 
Second Impression. Chth, zs. net; Paper, \s. 6d. net. 

*,* See also p. 22. 



LADY BELL 



THE WAY THE MONEY GOES 

"The story of the simple-minded excellent woman caught 
for a time by the wiles of the street ' bookie ' and the 
sneaking pedlar, is humorous and also pathetic. Lady Bell 
makes her people live ; obviously they are founded upon 
observation of life, and the fine insight into character that 
is the foundation of imagination in drama. True artistic 
instinct prevents her from turning the play into a pamphlet." 
— Westminster Gazette. 

" Decidement cet ouvrage restera comme I'un des plus 
saisissants tableaux de la vie ouvriire dans I'Angleterre 
contemporaine." — Revue German'tque. 

Cloth, IS. 6d. net ; Paper, is. net. 



JAMES BYRNE 



LORDS & MASTERS 

This is a study of the relations between a brutal husband and 
his wife and the wife's admirer, in which the wife undergoes 
a revulsion of feeling on discovering a liaison between her 
lover and his landlady's daughter. 

"The technique of the play is exceptionally good. Every 
sentence helps forward the action. There is no irrelevance." 
— Daily News. 

"This thoughtful and interesting little play." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Cloth, is. 6d, net; Paper, is. net. 
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STANLEY HOUGHTON 



HINDLE WAKES 

has caused a great deal of discussion wherever it has been 
performed. The son of a wealthy Lancashire mill-owner has 
accidentally met, and spent a seaside week-end with, a mill- 
girl, the daughter of a working man, who is, nevertheless, an 
old friend of his father's. The young man is already engaged 
to be married. When his fault is discovered, his parents and 
those of the girl determine that he must make " an honest 
woman " of her ; but when everything is apparently arranged, 
the mill-girl strenuously resists, and refuses to marry him. 
The play ends with a powerful scene between the young man 
and his fiancee. 

" His characters are all living persons, no mere puppets, 
and because of that he is a real dramatist." — Bookman. 

" A notable addition to modern drama. He raises no new 
problem, but his treatment of an old one breathes the spirit 
of the age in its refusal to be bound by conventional ideas." — 
Dundee Advertiser. 

" It is as good to read as to see ; and better still to think 
over." — Theatreland. 

Fourth Impression. Cloth, zs. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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STANLEY HOUGHTON 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

The theme of this comedy is the emancipation of the 
three children of Mr. and Mrs. Kennion from the stern 
control of their parents. The two sons stay out late, and 
one gets intoxicated ; and the daughter engages herself to a 
friend of her brothers of whom her parents disapprove. 
Freedom is obtained for them by the sane intervention of an 
uncle ; and in the culminating scene Mr. Kennion is forced 
into a lie when challenged by his son with " Have you never 
been drunk yourself? " 

The play was first produced at the Manchester Repertory 
Theatre, and has had a successful West End run at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

Cloth, IS. net ; Paper, \s. 6d. net. 



FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 

The Dear Departed is a comedy dealing with an old man 
who is supposed to have died, but rises from his trance to 
interrupt the quarrels of his relatives over his property. 

Fancy Free is the story of a frustrated elopement, husband 
and wife meeting at an hotel by accident. 

The Master of the House is a small but powerful sketch of a 
gaol-bird returning home to sponge upon his father, whom he 
finds dead. 

Phipps is a farce, the butler Phipps proving himself a better 
man than his master the baronet, and reconciling him to his 
wife. 

The Fifth Commandment shows how a selfish mother pretends 
to be an invalid and prevents her daughter from marrying, 
only to find that she herself loses a suitor. 

Cloth, 2S. net ; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 



THE NEW SIN 

The plot of this play, which caused a great sensation on its 
production at the Royalty Theatre in London, February 
1912, turns upon the will of a rich and eccentric manufacturer 
with twelve children, which causes Hilary Cutts, the eldest 
of them, to feel that he is committing a " new sin " by 
continuing to live ; because only after his death can his 
impoverished brothers and sisters come into the fortune that 
is awaiting each of them. One of the worthless brothers 
commits a murder in Hilary's room, and the latter sees his 
opportunity and allows himself to be convicted of the 
crime and sentenced to death ; but the penalty is commuted 
to penal servitude. Tableau. 

" Bravo, Mr. Macdonald Hastings ! A writer who can give 
us, as his first dramatic essay, a play so profoundly interesting, 
so ingenious, and withal so curiously bizarre, ought to go 
iix."— Daily Telegraph. 

" A vivid and brilliant piece of dramatic composition." — 
Morning Leader. 

" One of the most notable plays of recent years." — Aberdeen 
Free Press. 

Cloth, zs. net: Paper, is. net. 
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B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 



LOVE— AND WHAT THEN? 

shows the revolt of the youthful and light-hearted wife of an 
austere provincial clergyman, whom she shocks by her insistence 
on appearing at an entertainment of his parishioners in a very 
short-skirted costume. Further, she flirts rather dangerously 
with a young naval lieutenant, but is saved from irreparable 
error by the intervention of a kindly and unconventional 
Bishop. 

" One of the smartest modern comedies we have read for 
many a day. The dialogue from first to last shines with 
sparkling wit, and the plot shows outstanding originality of 
construction. " — Dundee Advertiser, 

Cloth, zs. net; Paper, is. net. 



THE TIDE 

" an emancipated melodrama," as the author calls it, tells of 
the romantic career of Felicity Scarth, who at eighteen was 
robbed of her illegitimate child, at twenty-one became rich 
and attempted to stifle her craving for the child by a life of 
dissipation, and at thirty-four attempted suicide to end every- 
thing. By the help of a doctor she rediscovers her child, now 
a grown girl of eighteen, and after further trials all ends happily 
for both mother and daughter. 

" It is miles in front of the common ' London success.' " — 
Manchester Guardian. 

Cloth, zs. net.- Paper, \s. net. 



C. B. FERNALD 



THE MARRIED WOMAN 

This play, by the author of The Cat and the Cherub, shows 
how a girl, alarmed by her ignorance of what marriage 
means, seeks to find out before committing herself to matri- 
mony, but is carried away by natural feeling. Her marriage 
turns out to be a failure, and she accepts an unconventional 
solution of her difficulties offered by a former lover. 

" It is a very clever, truly amusing comedy ... a comedy 
of idea, with a witty dialogue and some very clever character- 
drawing. . . . This bold, able, amusing play . . . interesting 
and effective." — Westminster Gazette. 

"The author of the Married Woman proves himself just as 
competent as the author of Getting Married, and the difference 
between the two is that the former is wholly coherent." — 
Sunday Times. 

Cloth, 3j. 6d. net. 

LEONARD INKSTER 



THE EMANCIPATION 

"A study under the microscope of a quite ordinary and 
perfectly comic family in a provincial town. The son of 
the house . . . signalises his individuality by falling in 
love with the maid - servant, an intentionally unimpressive 
demonstration of individuality, and is surprised in some 
honest, if blundering, love-making. That is all the play, 
and Mr. Inkster has filled it to the brim with amazing little 
bits of observation. , . . We liked this play enormously. 
There is beauty, submission and fantasy in it." — Manchester- 
Guardian. 

Cloth, 2s. net; Paper, \s. 6d. net. 
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ALLAN MONKHOUSE 

THE EDUCATION OF MR. 
SURRAGE 

In this comedy the son and two daughters of Mr. Surrage, a 
retired business-man, seek to bring their father's ideas up to 
date by inviting to their house for a week-end a budding 
dramatist, an artist with more reputation than money, and a 
bohemian lady. By acquaintance with them the " education " 
of Mr. Surrage is accomplished at the expense of his 
children's ideals, and not without great amusement to the 
reader. 

Cloth, 2s. net ; Paper, is. 6d. net. 

ELIZABETH BAKER 

THE 
PRICE OF THOMAS SCOTT 

This play, written with all the intimate knowledge of her 
characters that is to be expected of the author of Chains, 
shows the struggles of a draper, with a failing business and 
a growing son, against the temptation to sell his shop to a 
purchaser who intends to convert it into a dancing-hall. 
Thomas Scott is a devout chapel-goer and a Puritan, and 
realises that he cannot serve both God and Mammon. 

Cloth, zs. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 



SIXPENNY ONE-ACT PLAYS 

Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., have 
pleasure in announcing a series of one-act 
plays, to be issued at the price of 6d. net in 
wrappers. Amongst the first will be — 

MISS TASSEY, by Elizabeth Baker. 

THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE, by' 
George Calderon. 



Enquiries regarding the representation of any 
of the plays in this list may be made of the 
Publishers^ who will be pleased to give the neces- 
sary information as to fees and other conditions. 
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